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Bible study promotes a love of Bible study. The 
man who never studies the Bible has no love for the 
study of the Bible; but the man who studies the 
Bible finds in that study a reason for loving that 
study. The way to excite an interest in Bible study 
is to study the Bible, whether you are interested in 
it or not; and the more you study, the more you 
will want to study, and the more you will love to 


study. 


“ Inductive” is defined in the Century Dictionary 
as “leading or drawing,” as “ inducing,” or “ tempt- 
ing.” It isin these senses that “inductive” Bible 
studies are just now very popular. They are sup- 
posed to be “taking” and “ fetching,” and “ tempt- 
ing,” and “attractive.” Lesson-helps under that 
title are multiplied, and are° as diverse in their 
methods as they are varied in their plans. Wherein 
the distinction consists between “ inductive” methods 
of Bible study and ordinary methods, does not ap- 
pear from any fair comparison of the lesson-helps 
bearing thie title; but “inductive” is the leading, 
drawing, inducing, tempting title of the hour ; there- 
fore it is given, by special request of the American 


Institute of Sacred Literature, to the new series of 
studies prepared by that organization in the line of 
the International lessons; and it is hoped that, aside 
from the intrinsic value of these studies, they will 
justify the dictionary definition of their title. 


How few possibilities ever become realities! Some 
rudimentary capabilities of our babyhood, instead of 
growing into adult powers, shrivel out of sight in 
childhood for the want of development. It is be- 
cause of these possibilities that a baby is, in a sense, 
the most important of persons. Edward Everett 
Hale tells of a hackman’s bill in his possession, “ for 
carrying three to meeting, sixty cerits.” He was an 
infant in the hack, being taken to baptism, but was 
uncounted in the bill. “My poor nine or ten pounds 
of avoirdupois,” he says, “went as nothing to the 
hack-driver, and no estimate is made of the cost to 

e or to the community of the carrying to meeting 
ba the person who was, as I must still say, the most 
important individual in the transaction.” Undevel- 
oped possibilities may have no money value, but 
that is because money is such an unsatisfying standard 
of estimate. But the possibilities that lay in that 
babe whose transportation cost nothing were of the 
sort that every parent and teacher—every one, in 
fact, who meets a child in any way—would do well 
to respect, by considering his words and actions 
toward or before the child. 





“We must not mistake excitement for enthusiasm,” 
said an efficient lay-worker recently, before a conven- 
tion of the St. Andrew’s Brotherhood. And why not? 
Because excitement is a thing of nerves, and enthu- 
siasm is a thing of soul. He who is roused from the 
depths of his soul may exhibit it outwardly in excite- 
ment,—if that be his physical nature. But one may 
make an exhibit of excitement from causes which 
are only superficial. The word “enthusiast ” has in 
it the Greek root theos (“a god’). Consequently 
enthusiasm is “ an ecstasy of mind as if from inspira- 
tion, or from possession by a spiritual influence.” 
The enthusiast’s power comes from his being pos- 
sessed,— if not by a god, at least by an idea, a prin- 
ciple, a sense of commission. True enthusiasm is 
always power; mere excitement is always weakness. 
One who is under excitement is necessarily weakened 
in judgment, in clear-headedness, directness of vision, 
and stability of action. One who is roused in his 
soul by a great truth, however faulty he may be in 
other ways, is at least a power in the line of that 
truth. Can any one fully surrender himself to Christ 
without being possessed by the Christ-like spirit? 
Ought not a Christian to be enthusiastic? Excitable 
nerves he may have, but a full heart he must have, a 
soul “ possessed ” he must be. 

Exactness of statement is fatal to accuracy in the 
line of spiritual thinking. A definition of a religious 
truth, or doctrine, or dogma, is always narrower than 
the truth itself; and it is to a man’s injury that he 
arrives at a definition, in this realm of thought, that 
is satisfactory to himself. Only while a man realizes 
that any definition of a spiritual truth, or of a truth 
that involves the infinite, is at the best only a sug- 





gestion, and not a definition, can it prove helpful to 








instead of harmful. Yet even then there is 
a constant danger of being narrowed in thought 
through the influence of a narrow definition, A 
broad-minded and warm-hearted Christian thinker 
says on this point: “ Unconsciously to ourselves we 
come to believe in our own declarations, so that 
stating a thing partially or erroneously has a reflex‘ 
influence upon our thinking. That is one reason 
why I do not like to try to define doctrines. I am 
sure there is so much more in my inward sight and 
feeling than I can put into my definition; and if I 
do make the definition, I am sure to feel the influence 
of it in a narrowing or crowding of my larger sight 
and feeling into the lines of my narrowed definition.” 
But how dear an exact definition is to a narrow- 
minded dogmatist, who cannot comprehend the sur- 
passing breadth of spiritual truths ! 


him, 





PROFITING BY CRITICISM. 


How much we may profit by the criticism of others, 
depends in part upon the spirit and purpose of that 
criticism ; ‘but it depends in still greater measure 
upon the temper in which we receive it. If criticism 
is intelligent and kindly, it may always be useful to 
us, if we know how to use it. How to profit by the 
criticisms which others make upon our efforts and . 
conduct, is an important question for every person to 
consider. 

A very little observation serves to show some of 
the ways in which people are accustomed to lose the 
profit which the criticisms of others might have for 
them. One of the commonest ways is seen when the 
person criticised turns upon his critic, and passes a 
similar criticism upon him. In cases like this, the 
criticism that is offered, however kindly and well 
meant, is received in a spirit akin to that of revenge, 
It is treated, not as the counsel of a friend, but 
as the thrust of an enemy. A person who thus 
habitually treats the kindly judgments of others upon 
his faults and deficiencies is almost beyond the pos- 
sibility of improvement by criticism. In resentful 
selfishness he refuses .to look at the defect to which 
attention is called, and seeks a sort of revenge upon 
the one who has mentioned it by resorting to coun- 
ter-criticism. This species of retort commonly springs 
from anger at the presumption which dares to men- 
tion any of our faults; in other words, it springs from 
that blind self-satisfaction with one’s self which is one 
of the most unseemly forms ‘of confirmed selfishness. 

Another way—closely akin to that just mentioned 
—in which the profit of criticism is forfeited, is seen 
when one resents kindly criticism as if it were an in- 
sult. An insult is a hateful and contemptuous impu- 
tation; criticism is a judgment concerning our char- 
acter or action which purports, at least, to be a just 
moral estimate. To treat a criticism as an insult, is 
to indulge the very spirit which gives rise to insult, 
and thus to lower one’s self to the level of the action 
which he so earnestly resents. There is no profit in 
criticism for any person who in these ways refuses to 
treat criticism for what it is, and to try to estimate it 
for what it is worth. 

We shall never profit by criticism unless we are 
willing to accept and consider it. To persist in a» 





suming that whatever we do and think and are ig 
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right any way, and is not to be challenged, is to shut 
out of our lives one of the greatest aids to our im- 
provement. The person who is indifferent to criti- 
cism, or defiant of it, at length sinks down, not only 
into the practice, but into the justification, of faults 
which mar his character and make him less of a man 
than he might have been if he had been less narrow 
and selfish in his estimates of himself. 

The ability to profit by criticism will depend 
largely upon our self-knowledge. If one has devel- 
oped the rare power candidly and justly to criticise 
himeelf, he will have the ability to estimate the criti+ 
cisms of others, and the disposition to profit by them, 
while by comparing his own self-judgments with the 
Criticisms of others, he will test his own estimates, 
and will be enabled to render them more clear and 
just. Here, as in so many spheres of life, the power 
to use external things depends chiefly upon inner 
condition and capacity. Better than “to see our- 
selves as others seé us,” is to see ourselves as we 
really are. Then we shall be able to appreciate and 

- profit by the way in which “ others see us,” With- 
out judicious and candid self-knowledge there is no 
profiting by criticism, 

It is always interesting and important to observe 
how the simple lessons and plain duties of life are 
bound up with the deepest and most essential ele- 
ments of character. To know how to take and use 
what the world has to offer us, is to have the true 
knowledge and the right control of ourselves and a 
just estimate of what will conduce to our best growth. 
Our best development depends not so much upon the 
outward conditions in which we are placed, or the 
events which take place around us, as upon the way 
in which we look at life and the spirit in which we 
take its opportunities, its duties, and its trials. Every 
task, every burden, every hardship, is a new test 
which we are called upon to sustain. Perhaps none 
of these tests is more severe than the test which criti- 
cism imposes. To meet it in a spirit of candor and 
with a sincere desire for self-improvement is a real 
achievement in the formation of character and an 
evidence of just and wise views of life. 

It should always be remembered that criticism 
makes us neither better nor worse than we are. “This 
wise world is mainly right” in its estimates of us, 
and no individual criticism which is palpably unjust 
in its severity can do us any permanent harm. When 
it is certain that strictures made upon us are baseless 
and unjust, we can afford to treat them as powerless 
to harm us, and should be able to rise above them. 
It is the truth in criticism which has most power to 
help or to harm us,—to help us if we accept it and 
seek to remedy the defect which it has disclosed, to 
harm us if we rebel against it, and refuse to accept 
the lesson which it is able to teach us. 

All our education is a process of practice under 
criticism. The student who is eager to discover and 
to correct the faults of his knowledge and thinking, 
and who thus learns to exercise a critical judgment 
upon his own intellectual work, is the man who is 
making a right use of criticism. He knows that in 
the long run his work will be estimated at its true 
worth by his teachers and associates. Fulsome praise 
need not elate him, because, if undeserved, it will not 
be ratified by the general judgment. A merciless 
exposure of faults will not dishearten him, because he 
wants to know his faults that he may correct them ; 
and he knows that the critic is a true friend who sets 
them in the clearest light. Too many men grow up 
with only a boy’s naive and flattering estimate of 
their own performances, either because they have 
never been subjected to a rigid process of criticism, 
or because they have not been wise enough to profit 
by it. Many a man can remember the time when 
he got a more true, though very humbling, view of 
his gifts as a writer or thinker under the searching 
criticism to which he was subjected by his teachers 
or other friends. 

There are few things in life from which we can 


from true, right-spirited criticism. ‘That person is truly | 
unfortunate who fails to avail himself of its benefit. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Aids to Bible study arein demand. Especially is there 
a call for counsel in this line when the International 
lessons turn from one portion of the Bible to another, 
A Texas correspondent now writes: 
Please give a list of valuable Sunday-school helps for 1893. | 
Quite .a full list of helps to the lessons of the first 
quarter of 1893 is given in an article by itself on another 
page, from which teachers can choose for themselves 
those which are most likely to aid them in their studies, 
A briefer list is given in the first of the Outline In- 
ductive Studies, as prepared by the American Institute 
of Sacred Literature. P 
| 








There is progress in methods of Bible study. Yet | 
methods that suit one class of students are not suited to | 
all classes, The varipus helps to the study of the Inter- 
national lessons that are given in the columns of The | 
Sunday School Times, week by week, are suggestive of | 
different modes of treating those lessons. And now an- | 
other method of study, in connection with these lessons, 
is begun in these columns in a series of Outline In- 
ductive Studies, as prepared by the American Institute 
of Sacred Literature, They will doubtless prove helpful 
to all intelligent teachers who would profit by their sug- 
gestions, as well as to those who follow their method 
more closely. A New Hampshire correspondent, refer- 
ring to the annoupcement of their issue, says heartily : 

I am delighted with your announcement of the admission of 
the studies of the American Institute of Sacred Literature into 
the columns of The Sunday School Times. The paper is so 
superior now that I have been feeling that you must take this | 
step soon, I presume it will be some time before the mass of | 
our Sunday-schools will be satisfied with anything but the old | 
way, but many are ready for the study of the books as wholg. 


A distinguished Bible scholar in Pennsylvania gives 





—__ 





was a superratural visitor or a human messenger. There 
is no reason why an intelligent reader should not choose 
for himself between these renderings. 








NATURE'S WAY. 
- BY JULIE M. LIPPMANN. 


Grim Self-distrust has held me all the day, 
Has captive led my spirit, shackled fast, 
Down devious paths of doubt, until, at last, 

I break my bonds aud flee in wild dismay, 

Not knowing where I go, so but away, 
Beyond the evil snares my fue has cast 
About my heart, its surety to blast, 

And turn to impotence each fair easay. 
Where can I turn? Who will me reassure? 
Kind Nature answers, and I turn to her. 

Out from the press of things into the free 

Fresh open! There is confidence full pure: 

Fair purpose undisturbed by stress or stir 
Of varying mood of season, wind, or sea. 


Broad strokes brave Nature uses, ay, 
And offers man her work to take or leave ; 
Her littlest weed she bold makes to conceive 
Is worth its carmine when the fall draws nigh, 
She spurns no frailest note, but dares to try 
To turn it tuneful], maphap make it weave 
Into the silence of a dawn or eve 
When fuller tones, perchance, would fall awry. 
O Nature, teach me! Let me leara 
Of you large handling of small gifts, that so 
I may cast nothing from me out of scorn 
Of what it is and is not,—nay, but earn 
A calmer confidence than aught I know, 
Whereof a fairer fructure may be born, 
_ Brooklyn, N. Y. 





HINTS FOR THE STUDY OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT LESSONS IN 1893. 
BY PROFESSOR WILLIS J. BEECHER, D.D. 


a note of warning against misusing such a method as| - In Sunday-school study and teaching there must, of 


this, by deeming it a substitute for, instead of a help to, 


course, be adaptation. It is sheer waste to overwhelm 


devout and reverent study of the Bible as a thesaurus of | with wide ideas a mind that is only capuble of receiving 


spiritual truths. He says: 


It seems to me that the tendency in certain quarters now is 
toward a study of the Bible, too exclusively historical and 
scientific, Some men prominent in the movement do not strike 
me as specially spiritually minded, You know my earnest 


conviction that scientific biblical study should be in order to | 


growth in piety, that there is no antagonism; but men do make 
such an antagonism. 


There is a tendency in the common mind to read evi- 
dences of the miraculous into Bible narratives where it 
is not a necessity. On the other hand, there is a dispo- 


‘be, first of all, spiritual and religious. 
lesson merely as a series of pegs on which to hung spir- 


tian scholars to accept a more natural view of the narra- 


tive, where there is room for a choice in the narrative as 


it stands, An illustration of this latter spirit is given in | 


the following letter from a reverent Christian layman in 


from prison as given in Acts 12: 1-17, recently studied 
in the International series: 


Peter was in prison. A group of praying believers were as- 
sembled in the house of Mary. A knocking was heard at the 
outer gate. Rhoda went to the door of the gate, and came back 
and said “ It is Peter himself.” “They would not believe. She 
insisted, “The knocking continued, Then they said, “It is his 
angel.” They went and opened, and were astonished to find 
Peter. What need is there of attributing to these people belief 
in guardian angels, ghosts, or any superstition? Why not 
read the simple Greek phrase, “ It is his messenger”? It isa 
messenger Peter has sent, The word ’ayyéAos (anggelos) means, 
as we all know, @ messenger, an envoy, one sent, In the 
Bible it is commonly used as meaning what we call an angel. 
But is that ueage so invariable that we are compelled here to 
charge on the early disciples a belief, not only in ghostly appa- 
ritions, but in spirit rappings, when, if we met the passage in 
any other Greek book, we should most certainly read it “ It is 
a messenger from him”? 

It is true that there is nothing in the Greek text that 
forbids the understanding of the term “angel,” in this 
connection, as a “ messenger” from Peter. Indeed, this 
rendering has been suggested by distinguished commen- 
tators. Meyer says: “ Cameron, Hammond, and others 
explain, ‘a messenger sent by him from the prison.’” 
Yet Meyer thinks that those assembled in Mary’s home 
would not have had reason to suppose that Peter could 
send a messenger. It is evident that the “angel of the 
Lord” who appeared to Peter in the prison and released 
him was a supernatural visitant. But it is not clear 
whether the praying disciples thought that one who 





derive more profit for mental and moral growth than 


knocked at the outer gate of their place of assembling 


| rudimentary ideas; and the Sunday-school would fail of 


ite purpose unlessa large part of its work were merely 
rudimentary. The following hints, however, are maihly 
intended for the more mature workers, who are capable 
of going beyond the rudiments, 

The study of the Bible in the Sunday-school should 
If one uses a 


itual truths, he makes a very inadequate use of it; but 
he would do worse if he made a merely critical and un- 
spiritual study of the lesson. It is possible to do some- 


sition on the part of sensible and practically minded Chris- | thing better; namely, to combine spirituality with critical 


correctness. 

These who accept the New Testament cannot help 
studying the Old Testament in the light of the New, 
and they ought not to try to avoid this. But teo often 


New York, concerning the narrative of Peter’s release | ‘bi# means the using of the Old Testament passage 


merely as a package in which to do up New Testametit 
truth. The New Testament truth suffers some mutila- 
tion in getting it into the package, and the Old Testa- 
ment package is made to bulge, or.is actually stretched 
or torn, by what it is made to carry; but even this is 
probably better and truer than would be the interpreta- 
tion of the Old with no regard to the New. Neverthe. 
less, a wiser method is possible. If we can first get at 
the meaning of the Old Testament passage by itself, we 
shall then, by comparing it with the New, be able to see 
their true relations; and when we see their true rela- 
tions, we may be sure that there will be no misfit pack- 
ages. Moreover, the Old Testament is not a mere 
atrangement for restating what is stated in the New; it 
has truths of its own. And being more rudimentary 
than the New, it is often easier to understand than the 
New, and is capable of throwing light upon the New, as 
well as of receiving light from it. 

Please to try the experiment with the lessons for the 
first quarter for 1893. They belong to the period when 
Judah returned from the/seventy years of exile in the 
various countries of the Babylonian empire, and re- 
established Israelitish institutions in Palestine. The 
writings we are to study were written for people of that 
period, with the expectation that those people would 
understand them. Can you put yourself in the attitude 
of a devout, uninspired Israelite of those days, and get 
into your mind the meaning of these writings as he un- 
derstood them? In other words, can you try to under 
stand these lessons in their proper historical meaning? 








For the sake of this, can you consent to forgo all guesses 
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as to the typical relations of these persons and events to 
Christ until you have first acquired some kuowledge of 
these persons andevents? If you cannot, you will never 
get a clear knowledge of these parts of the Bible, and 
you may as well content yourself with such of the tradi- 
tional pious fancies concerning them as best appeal to 
your imagination. But if you can first grasp the purely 
historical meaning, you will find that it will afterward 
give you, by clear processes, more of Christ than the 
current mystical methods are capable of giving. 

If you care to attempt this, take notice, at the outset, 
that it will require vigorous mental effort. You can be 
Jazy while dreaming, but laziness is inconsistent with 
the thorough mastering of facts. As you already have 
some general knowledge of the subject, I suggest that 
you begin with the chronology, qualifying yourself to 
translate the chronological terms you find in the Bible 
into those now current, This would be difficult for the 
earlier parts of the Old Testament, but it is easy for 
these later parts. Keep in mind that the biblical years 
begin about the spring equinox,—that is, about March 21, 
—instead of January 1. Keepin mind that the first 
year of a king is not commonly that in which he comes 
to the throne, but that which begins with the following 
new year. Then commit to memory the following reigns 
of the Persian kings: Cyrus, nine years; Cambyses, 
eight; Pseudo-Smerdis, not counted; Darius Hystaspis, 
thirty-six; Xerxes, twenty-one; Artaxerxes, forty-one; 
Darius Nothus, nineteen; Artaxerxes Mnemon, forty- 
six; Artaxerxes Ochus, twenty-one; Arogus, two; 
Darius Codomannus, four; Alexander the Great, eight. 
When you want to translate these into years before Christ, 
you can do it by remembering that the first year of Cyrus 
was 588 B.C. Believe me, by getting this list into mem- 
ory so that you can use it, you will accomplish more 
toward a clear understanding of these parts of the Bible 
than you would otherwise be likely to accomplish by 
reading a thousand pages. 

Having got thus far, you will be ready to observe that 
the history of these times is not given continuously in 
the Bible, but that the time maybe divided into four 
periods, corresponding to four groups of events. The 
first period extends from the first year of Cyrus to the 
sixth year of Darius (Ezra1:1; 6: 15), B. C. 538-516, 
twenty-two years. The events of this period are the 
return under Zerubbabel and Jeshua, and the building 
of the temple. The second period extends from the 
sixth of Darius to the seventh of Artaxerxes (Ezra 7: 8), 
B. C. 516-458, fifty-eight years. No events of this period 
in Palestine are recorded, but it includes the reign of 
Xerxes and the time of Esther. The third period is 
that of the work done by Ezra and Nehemi#h, from the 
seventh to the thirty-second of Artaxerxes (Neh. 13: 6), 
B. C. 458-433, twenty-five years. The fourth period is 
that of the second administration of Nehemiah, begin- 
ning B. C. 433, and extending forward indefinitely. It 
would take you but a few minutes to commit this also to 
memory, but that is not your best way. Instead, read 
the books of Ezra and Nehemiah through rapidly, but 
noticing this division into periods, and the principal 
events in each period. Then you will probably have the 
periods in memory without taking the trouble to memo- 
rize them. 

You are now ready to look more closely‘at the writings 
which constitute the literature of each period, and the 
sources of information for its study. The Bite writings 
for the first of the four periods are Ezra 1-6, Haggai, 
Zechariah, with the first chapters and the last two vurses 
of the books of Chronicles, and doubtless some psalms. 
Other parts of the Old Testament, particularly’ the Book 
of Daniel and Isaiah 44: 24 to 45: 8, contain matters 
leading up to this period and throwing light upon it, 
while Esther and the last chapters of Ezra throw light 
back upon it from the later events they narrate. Ad- 
ditional materials may be gathered from Josephus and 
the apocryphal 1 Esdras. In addition to these, the 
stories told by Herodotus ard the other Greek historians 
touch upon these events; and, more important than all 
the other extra-biblical sources, we have certain ipscrip- 
tions of the times of Cyrus and Darius that give us 
authentic and pertinent information. 

The biblical writings for the second of the four periods 
are simply the Book of Esther; for the third, Nehemiah 
and the last four chapters of Ezra; for the fourth, parts 
of Nehemiah and 1 Chronicles, and probably Malachi. 
Our first six lessons for the quarter are from the writings 
for the first period. The next three are from those for 
the third period. The tenth belongs to the fourth period, 
and the eleventh to the second period. 

That is to say, the lessons for the quarter cover, for- 


an extravagantly hard task for you to examine each of 
these writings until you are able to state briefly its char- 
acter, and the character of ite contents. Having done 
this, you will easily, in addition, fix in memory the im- 
portant events, in their order, with their dates. And 
this being done, you are ready to take up thesprophetic 
discourses, and ask to whom they were uttered, and in 
what circumstances, and for what purpose. If you thus 
study the whole of that part of the Bible that contains 
the lessons for the quarter, you will surely find it more 
satisfactory than studying just the separate lessons. 
Even working in this order, there will be passages that 
do not at once yield their meaning. Often the best way 
to treat such passages is just to read them over and over 
again, as the admirers of Browning do with his poems. 


.The insight that comes through much watching will 


sometimes do more in such cases than can be done by 
mechanical exegesis. 

You will not truly asgume the point of view of a de- 
vout and intelligent Israelite of those times, unless you 
remember that the Israelite had a religion that centered 
in a promise. He had never heard of the person 
Jesus Ghrist. It is a question how far he lived in expec- 
tation of a Messiah, meaning by that term a coming per- 
son. He had never read the Gospels, He knew nothing 
of Pauline theology in the form in which Paul gave it. 
But he earnestly believed that God had made a promise 
to Abraham and Israel and the line of David; that in 
virtue of that promise Israel had a peculiar mission 
among the nations; thatthe promise had been unfolding 
from ancient times, and would unfold eternally. In the 
light of this promise he interpreted God’s dealings in the 
past, and in the light of it he looked forward to the future. 
We do not rightly apprehend his understanding of what 
the sacred writings of his time meant, unless we consider 
this factor in it; and if we rightly consider this, it will 
lead us to a correct appreciation of the Messianic element 
that is everywhere present in the writings. 

Auburn Theological Seminary. 





THE OUTLINE INDUCTIVE STUDIES. 


BY F. K, SANDERS, PH.D. 


The series of Outline Studies which begins with this 
issue is not in any way intended to supplant or rival the 
usual helps for the study of the International lesson for 
each week to which the regular readers of The Sunday 
School Times are accustomed. The outline studies will 
not take up the material to any appreciable extent from 
the homiletical point of view. : They will be limited to 
historical considerations and general suggestions, The 
direct purpose in preparing the Studies has been to fur- 
nish a constructive and complete outline in its chrono- 
logical order and proper historical connection of all the 
material relating to the history of the Hebrew nation 
during a little more than the first century after the re- 
turn from the Babylonian exile. This material is very 
varied, Only a portion of it—although the most impor- 
tant portion—is found in the historical books of Ezra 
and Nehemiah, and in the prophetical books of Haggai, 
Zechariah, and Malachi. Much of it is scattered here 
and there in the books of Chronicles, in various chapters 
of the books of Isaiah and Jeremiah and Ezekiel, in 
Daniel and Esther, and the later psalms. The hints 
which are found in these later-mentioned books need to 
be used, of course, with due caution, and are not as 
reliable and undisputed as the facts related in the books 
which purport to give us a record of the period; but 
they are hints of no small importance. Making use of 
them does not involve a judgment in regard to disputed 
questions of date, authorship, and manner of inspiration ; 
for if Isaiah the son of Amoz was inspired to write the 
last twenty-seven chapters of the book that is called by 
his name, which chapters incontestably refer to the sor- 
rows, afflictions, fears, and hopes of the exiled people in 
Babylonia, it goes without saying that he was inspired 
to faithfully place himself in the historical situation of 
the people at that time. It is only necessary, therefore, 
to affirm that the use of such extraneous hints and refer- 
ences involves an element of personal judgment. Good 
men differ in regard to the allusions in particular psalms 
or in undated passages of the prophetic books, Psalm 
76, for example, seems to one commentator to be with- 
out doubt “a song of thanksgiving,” composed as an 
ode of victory over the Assyrians under Sennacherib 
(2 Kings 19 : 35), in the burst of religious fervor which 
naturally followed that extraordinary deliverance at the 
hand of Jehovah. A recent commentator finds incon- 
testable (?) proof that it was the product of the “ happier 
part of the Persian age,” and regards the probable refer- 





tunately, but a narrow extent of ground. It will not be | 


ence to Sennacherib’s overthrow merely as a stock illus- 





tration of providential interference, common in all later 
writings. 

Notwithstanding this element of personal judgment, a 

wise and sober use can be made of these undefined hints 

and allusions. They enable the student to gain a broader 

grasp of the ideas and characteristics of the period 

studied. Unquestionably the later books of the Bible 

are prosaic as COmpared with the books written by Isaiah 

and his friends and followers. The tendencies of post- 

exilic times were sobering in the extreme; life was a 

stern, almost hopeless, reality to the Jews; the mar- 

velous inner development which took place in Judaism 

was almost to be compared to the last determined stand 

of a handful of heroes, mindful of the importance of 
supporting their standard to the last, and rallying every 

ounce of energy for a determined struggle. The Jews 

knew that God had given their nation an exalted com- 

mission; they felt that it was their privilege to develop 

and cherish the loftiest ideal of God and man and the 

universe,—the conception that should some time win 

the world. There was enthusiasm and energy enough 

in them, but this does not find an expression in their 
history ; it appears in their literature, prevailing!y ip 

that of the period just before the return and during if, 

In regard to the thoughts and hopes of the people of 
Nehemiah’s day and later, one can quote with fer less 
confidence. The constant purpose of the Studies will be 
to keep within the range of very sober conjecture. 

In regard to the material found outside of the Bible, 
little need be said. The annals of the Persian empire 
are quite well known, and enable us to interpret with 
confidence many otherwise confusing statements, auu to 
fill in many incidental gaps of the narrative. The bibli- 
cal historians never purposed to write mere history as 
such, but rather to group together such historical facts 
as would show how God’s providential purposes for their 
nation had been carried out. They look back upon the 
facts, and view them in this religious perspective; they 
do not write them down as a sort of annual diary, That 
the books of Ezra and Nehemiah appear to be a sorteof 
personal chronicle is due to the undoubted fact that the 
compiler of these two books (originally one-with the 
books of Chronicles) makes use of actual memoirs which 
these two men seem to have prepared and transmitted, 
When we have at our command, however, such a well- 
known outside history as that of Persia, it helps us to 
determine with considerable certainty and great help- 
fulness the real sequence of historical facts, whether the 
biblical books follow an exact chronological order or not. 

The preceding remarks refer exclusively to the his- 
torical and prophetic material to be studied during the 
first quarter of 1893. The second quarter takes up ex- 
tracts from the Wisdom books of the Old Testament,— 
Job, Proverbs, and Ecclesiastes, These books are much 
less capable of such supplementing as that given to the 
books above mentioned. In relation to them, the pur- 
pose of the outline studies will be in the main to enable 
a student to grasp the general characteristics of the Wis- 
dom literature, the developing thought of each bouk, and 
the whole of it, and the underlying teachings as they 
would appear to the Israelitish readers for whom they 
were first prepared. The suggestive value of any minor 
portion of either book is vastly increased by a grasp of 
the book as a whole. 

I have written thus fully in order that there sha!l be 
no misapprehension in regard to the purpose, method, 
and spirit of these Studies. The attempt will be made 
to prevent the great waste of biblical material which re- 
‘sults from the feeling that it is not justifiable to throw 
upon any portion of Scripture all the light that honest 
and reverent criticism can find in other portions, The 
critical results, so far as used, will, however, be made to 
subserve the ends of illustration and illumination; they 
will not be brought forward for their own sake. 

A few suggestions, applicable chiefly to the studies of 
the first quarter, may not be out of place here. It is 
hoped that the studies will be found useful in teachers’- — 
meetings, where some one can be appointed to give a 
rapid survey of the material as detailed in the Study. 
thus enabling many who would otherwise be unable to 
follow out the suggestions to be helped by them. When 
they are studied individually, the following method may 
be followed. 

The first step is to take up the classified summary of 
the material. Read over hastily, if you have time, the 
whole of the material referred to in the references, so as 
to gain a general idea concerning it. Then take it up 
again, section by section, as outlined in the summary. 
Try to improve upon and to supplement the headings of 
the summary, if you can. “Make it your constant aim to 





criticise freely ; for it is better to be independent and 





















































































































































































































































_ time. It can be omitted altogether by those who are 
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thoughtful than to be humble in Bible study. If you 
have time to make a better analysis and a more accurate 
grouping than you find in the Studies, it will be worth 
&@ great deal to you as a student, Do not, however, carry 
this too far. The summary is only a summary; the 
more careful statements come later on in the “study.” 
To give a general grasp of the material, is the object of 
this first step. Do not merely read it over. 

The second step is no less and no more important. Un- 
less the student faithfully does the first, he will not be 
able to give more than a superficial consideration to the 
topics in the second step. A topic should be studied 
thus: Read the full statement of it carefully; gather up 
in your mind the facts on which it is based; with the 
helps at your command, consider the statements made, 
and the questions asked under the topic; jot down in 
your note-book ! a brief discussion of the topic according 
to your own conclusions. 

The third step is intended to help the student to gain 
some definite conclusions from each study. The “ obser- 
vations” should be read carefully, thought over, and 
improved upon and added to, the net results being care- 
fully noted down in the note-book,. 

The fourth step is for the especial benefit of ambitious 
students. It will consist of suggestions for further in- 
vestigation of special points in the “study,” and of 
references which may be read up by those who have 


pressed for time. 


It is needless to say that Study I. is preliminary in 
character, and follows a different arrangement from that 
described gbove, It may also well be added that these 
Studies do not challenge criticism, They are not pre- 
pared as models in their way, but as an experiment 
in the line of helps for earnest teachers and students, 


Yale University. 





SUSPIRIA DE PROFUNDIS. 
. BY IRENE CHAPLIN TYLER. 


God looketh down from heaven, his holy, high estate; 

He looketh down to earth, its misery is great; 

He saith, “ I would men felt that God and man are one; 
Their individual woes were then the easier borne, 

I tell them by my prophets that in me they live and move, 
And in me they have their being; but me they will ‘not love. 
I gave my life for them, but what doth it avail ? 

Each day, each year, each age, sends up its weary tale. 

I taught them to.be kind, but oh! when will they learn 

To bear each other’s burdens for love’s sweet return ? 

They have the hope eternal, but when will they join their hands, 
And ory, ‘Sing to the Lord a new song, all ye lands’?” 


Howard University. 





“MOODY’S BOYS.” 
BY MARY L. B. BRANOH. 


A few minutes after five in the gray dawn of a cloudy 
morning, the train left New London, on the Northern 
Road, the passenger-car half full of patient travelers too 
early waked to be cheerful. No one was smiling, unless 
perhaps the heedless youths at the forward end, There 
wore eight or ten of them who had come on in a body, 
probably from the steamboat. They turned over seats 
and settled themselves in sociable boy fashion, stowing 
away their belongings overhead. They might have been 
returning from an excursion, or just starting on one. 
There was a little noise and clatter among them, a little 
fin that might become too rough by and by. So one of | 
the lady passengers thought, as she whispered plaintively : 

“I hope they won’t keep that upall the way. My 
head aches already.” 

“They've probably been down to New York to cele- 
brate Labor Day, and now they have to get home early 
to work,” suggested one. 

But what was this? Were they going to sing,—those 
restless boys? One of them stepped out in the aisle and 
raised his voice, and of all words what were these that 
broke upon the silence of the car: 

“ How firm a foundation, ye saints of the Lord, 
Is laid for your faith in his excellent word ! 
What more can he say than to you he has said, 
You who to the Saviour for refuge have fled ?” 


The others joined.in, but his voice led clear and strong, 
verse after verse, to the end. 
At first there was a startled, troubled feeling on the 


1A notebook of liberal dimensions is a very valuable adjunct to 
such work as this. It is a capital idea to purchase two copies of the 
Revised Version (Harper's Franklin Square Library, No, 476. 20 cents 
ew h\, to cut up and paste into the note-book when the summary is 
mace. Make constant use of the note-book in the work, and it will 





part of some who heard it, They feared there might 
come an irreverent chorus, or a burst of laughter, or a 
change-off on some riotous song. But the boys sang the 
hymn straight through as if they enjoyed it. 

“They know every word without any hymn-book,” 
whispered,the lady, whose head had stopped aching. 

Another hymn followed, and another, and then the 
boys were laughing and joking again as only boys can; 
but there was not one jest that marred the effect of the 
hymns. Presently they sang two or three merry college 
songs. bd 

“ Now I know,” said a passenger, “they are Amherst 
students, I’¥e heard they send out a good many clergy- | 
men from there.” 

One of the songs had a jocose chorus that rang on the 
word “sailor.” Just as they came to that, one of the | 
young men said hastily to the others: 

“There might be one on board !” 

And he turned and glanced down the car, to see if | 
there were any evident sailor there whose feelings might | 
be hurt, ' | 

“That was kind in him,” thought some of the observant 
passengers, ps 

A little more laughter and raillery among them, and | 
then, with bright, serious faces, they sang a hymn again. | 

It was interesting to see the effect on the passengers of | 
these hymns. Nothing especial was said, but every face | 
brightened; every body was cheerful and accommodating; 
new passengers, who came on from time to time, cast off | 
their strained, hurried looks; and it really seemed as if 
the conductor showed unusual kindness in explaining 
routes and changes, 

At last Amberst was passed, and the young men had | 
not left the train there, 

“Now where can they be going?” asked the passen- | 
gers of one another. 

On went the train. Presently a look of eagerness 
came into the faces of the party. They began to get 
down their gripsacks and umbrellas; they looked out of 
the windows; evidently they were nearing their, desti- 
nation, 

“ There’s the new building!” exclaimed one. 

A great, sweeping hill was in sight on the left, with 
green fields and trees, and among them a group of 
buildings. 

“I know now,” said a passenger, softly. ‘‘ We are 
almost at Northfield. They are some of Moody’s boys.” 

They sang once more, and the chorus rang out among 
the weary, dusty travelers ; 





“This is my story, this is my song, 
Praising my Saviour all the day long.” 


And then they were off, bound for Northfield Farm. 
They were “ Moody’s boys.” 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME 


THREE IN A CORN-CRIB. 


BY LILLIE B. DAY. 





“ Come, let’s do something or go somewhere.” 

“It’s too warm up in the hay-loft.” 

“ It’s muddy in the blackberry-patch.” 

* Well, there’s the corn-crib.” 

“But Mr. Timlow said we mustn’t play in the corn- 
crib.” 

“ Who said anything about playing there? Can’t we 
take some big pumpkin-apples and go there and sit and 
talk?” 

* I suppose we might, but” — 

“ Never mind your buts. Mr, Timlow won’t care one 
bit if we only keep quiet; besides, he won’t know where 
we are. Mr. Brown has come to try to sell his colt. 
They’re in the house now. I heard them talking. 
Come on.” 


crib,—a twelve-year-old boy, and two girls a year or so 


Side by side three children walked toward the corn- | 


some unaccountable reason, Farmer Timlow had made 
it forbidden ground, 

Any country child knows what a corn-crib looks like, 
—a four-sided building made of slats, with a double slant. 
ing roof. This one was set up from the ground on four 
posts, and had two doors,—one low dows in front, facing 
the farm-house, and the other high up on the side. It 
was more than half full of ears of corn, which gleamed 
golden yellow between the slats. 

In spite of assvring themselves that Mr. Timlow would 
not be displeased to have his property invaded again, 
the children glanced around carefully before they at- 
tempted an entrance by the side door. There was a 
ladder to climb, but the corn must not fall out as they 
went in, and, above all, there must be no noise. Once 
inside, they would be safe from observation, 

“ Aren’t you glad we’re here?” asked the boy when 
the apples were eaten. ; 

“Yes, but I don’t think it is so cool.” 

“Well, the corn is cool, and if you squirm bard you 
can feel it crunch and slip under you. There, like that,” 
said the boy, pressing his body against the ears, 

“T think it is beautiful here. No one can see us, and 
we can look out all round and see everything. I can 
hear Jenny sweeping the kitchen at the house. There’s 
John going across the field after the black mare. Oh! 
and there’s Mr, Timlow coming out on the piazza with Lis 


| friend. We'll have to stay here all the afternoon now.” 


“I don’t care,” said the boy, nestling closer in the 
corn, “I wish this was all real gold, and that it all be- 
longed tome. Wouldn’t it be fine to come here and fill 
your pockets full of gold, and then go off and spend it?” 

“I don’t know,” answered the youngest child... “I 
think it’s nice to see the corn grow, and kuow the cows 
and horses will have plenty to eat all winter; besides, 
my pocket’s so little.” 

“ Corn is a great deal better than gold,” broke in the 
other girl. “God gave people corn long before he gave 
them gold, so it must have been the best thing for them.” 

“Pooh! if you had gold enough, you could buy all 
the corn you wanted.” 

“No, you couldn’t; if it didn’t grow, you couldn’t.” 

“ Oh, well! never mind,” said the boy; “it’s too hot 


'to talk. Let’s burrow down and cover ourselves over, 


all but our heads.” 

“Hush! Mr. Timlow’s looking this way. I wonder 
if he could see us through the slats, Don’t make such a 
racket. I do believe they are coming over here.” 

“Oh! what’s that?” exclaimed three voices together, 
as a sharp snap, a report, a sudden burst of sunshine, a 
rush of yellow ears, and three children started in mo- 
tion at the same time, and landed—at least, the children 
and the corn did—in a confused heap just below the 
front door of the corn-crib. 

There was a pause for a minute; then three figures 
began to toss the ears back in their place,—one, two, 
three, four at a time, as many as they could handle, A 
grand effurt was made, but it was of no use; they only 
came tumbling out again, bringing more ears with them, 
And all the time Mr. Timlow and Mr. Brown were 
steadily advancing toward them. 

“ Well, you rascals, what do you mean by spilling my 
corn that way?” demanded the farmer, looking at the 
three faces held downward, flushed with exertion, but 
flushed more deeply with the shame of disobedience, 
“Come, y@ three had better go away, out of mischief.” 

“‘ Why didn’t he scold us?” asked the children, when 
they were talking the occurrence over among themselves 
the next day. “I suppose he will punish us somehow, 
some time. I think we ought to apologize.” 

* What’s that?” 

** Why, tell him we’re sorry.” 

“T’m sorry enough, if that’s all. It made me feel as 
mean as dirt to see him put that corn back alone,—with 
. his rheumatism, too. And he had te drive to town on 
purpose to buy a new fastening for the door. He's in 
the barn now ; let’s go in.” 

“ Mr. Timlow, we’re sorry for the mischief we did, and 
we want to apologize.” 

“Hey? Sorry you were caught, I guess.” 





younger, They were city children, cousins, spending 
the summer on a real country farm; and such a good 
time as they had during the long summer days! The 
farm was full of delightful retreats. There was the big 
barn with its loft piled up with fresh hay, and the cow- 
stable, and the ten-acre corn-field, and the ta!] pear-tree, 
and the spring at the foot of the hill, to say nothing of 
the blackberry-patch and the grove, where a fire could 
be made and potatoes roasted in the most approved style. 
These were all favored places ; but the corn-crib was best 





be of life-long value. 


of all, and had been a much frequented resort until, for 


“No, sir; sorry we didf't mind you. If you had only 
told us why you wanted us to stay out, we wouldn’t have 
gone in there.” 
| “Couldn’t you see I didn’t want you three city young- 

sters to break your necks in that old corn-crib? When 
| | was a boy, we expected to do as we were told, without 
any one standing around to tell us why not; but nowa- 
_days—well, well, children, just remember obeying’s 
| better work than apologizing,—although when you have 
disobeyed, apologizing’s right and good.” 
| Bloomfteld, ‘N. J. 
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LESSON HELPS. 


—_——_—__——— 


LESSON CALENDAR. 


[First Quarter, 1893.] 
1. January 1.—Beturning from the Captivity...Ezra 1: 1-11 
2. January 8.—Rebuilding the Temple.........,..........<-.see-esse0-++ Ezra 3: 1-13 








3. January 15.—Encouraging the People Hag. 2:1-9 
4. January 22.—Joshua the High-Priest.. Zech. 3: 1-10 
6. January 29.—The Spirit of the Lord, ...............cceecseesereeeeeeenee Zech, 4 : 1-10 
6. February 5.—Dedicating the Temple.....................0scssssse0e« Ezra 6 : 14-22 
7. February 12.—Nehemiah’s Prayer. Neh, 1: 1-11 








8. February 19.—Rebuilding the Wall 
9. February 26.—Reading the Law Neh. 8: 1-12 
10. March 5.—Keeping the Sabbathy Neh. 13 : 15-22 
11. March 12.—Esther before the King..................0++ Esther 4 : 10-17; 5 :1-3 
12. March 19.—Timely Admonitions Prov. 23 : 15-23 
13. March 26.—Review. 


Neh, 4: 921 

















OUTLINE INDUCTIVE STUDIES. 
Prepared by 
Tue AMERICAN InstITUTE OF SAckED LITERATURE. 


STUDY IL—INTRODUCTORY. 
1. Tae Sources or INFORMATION. 

(1.) The historical books of Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther, 
and the prophetic books of Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi, 
are the chief sources of the facts included in these studies. 
(2.) The books of Chronicles assist the student in realizing 
the spirit and ideals of the times. (3.) Most of the psalms 
in the last tyo books (Psa. 90-150) are post-exilic, and can 
be legitimately used to illustrate the varying tides of popular 
feeling during the period studied. (4.) Such prophetic pas- 
sages as Isaiah 13: 1 to 14: 23; 40-48, Jeremiah 50 : 2 to 51: 
58, under any theory of authorship or date, may be studied 
to obtain an insight into the material and social condition, 
the hardships and hopes, the disappointments and yet the 
assurances, which affected the people during the Captivity. 
(5.) The cuneiform inscriptions from Babylonia, especially of 
Nabunaid the last Babylonian king, and of Cyrus, give a 
straightforward account of the events resulting in the capture 
of Babylon by Cyrus (539 B.C.), and suggest much about 
Cyrus as a man. 

2. Works or REFERENCE. 

On the literary questions brought up for investigation, 
whether questions of literary form, content, or authorship, 
the student will do well to consult Driver’s “‘ Introduction to 
the Literature of the Old Testament.” An admirable study 
of the history and literature of this whole post-exilic period 
is P. H. Hunter’s “ After the Exile” (Scribner’s. $6.00). It 
is based on critical views, and often runs counter to received 
opinion ; but it is very helpful in forming a vivid conception 
of the characters and tendencies of the times. For the sake 
of appreciating the light which has been cast by the inscrip- 
tions upon the events which opened the way for the return, 
Sayce’s “Fresh Light from Ancient Monuméhts” may be 
read. In relation to the prophets of this period, Farrar’s 
“Minor Prophets” and Dod’s “ Haggai, Zechariah, and 
Malachi” (handbooks for Bible-classes) will give all needed 
help. A reading of the passages which bear on the specific 
studies in Stanley’s “ History of the Jewish Church” will 
help to make this history vivid. The student will be able 
to do fairly well without these books. 

3. SomE PRELIMINARY CONSIDERATIONS. 

(1.) The Books of Ezra and Nehemiah. (a.) Originally one 
work with 1 and 2 Chronicles, Compare the last paragraph 
of 2 Chronicles with the first paragraph of Ezra. Compare 
also the similar style and phraseology of Ezra 7 : 1-10, 6: 
16-22, and 2 Chronicles 7 : 1-10, 8 : 12-18, ete. (b.) A com- 
pilation, made partly from the authentic “ memoirs” (those 
parts written in the first person) of Ezra and Nehemiah, and 
partly from other sources, Compare the curious changes 
from first to third person, the long periods of silence, espe- 
cially the sixty years between Ezra 6 : 22 and 7 : 1, repre- 
sented by “after these things” and the variations of style 
throughout each book. (c.) Compiled some time after the 
age of Ezra and Nehemiah. The genealogies in Nehemiah 
12: 11 &nd in 1 Chronicles 3 : 19-24 both carry the reckon- 
ing down a century or so after Nehemiah’s time. The ex- 
pression “days of Nehemiah” (Neh. 12: 26, 47) points to 
the same conclusion. Fora fuller view of these considera- 
tions compare Driver, page 511 ff. 

(2.) The Chronology of the Times. (a.) Post-exilic books are 
full of dates, and the chronology can be computed with fair 
accuracy. The Babylonians were remarkable chronologiste, 
and possibly influenced the captive Hebrews in this matter. 

(3.) The Characteristics of the Age. (a.) Political dependence 
and insignificance. (b.) Growing ascendency of the priest- 
hovd. (c.) The abolition of political hope, and its reappear- 
ance as an intense religious enthusiasm. (d.) A period of 
great tendencies rather than great events. 

The significance of this history will not appear in a mere 
gathering up of its facts, and explanation of them. It wasa 
time of moral adjustment, of struggles between liberals and 
conservatives. Victory on either side involved a departure 
from 4n ideal condition of affairs. Only as we throw our- 





selves into this current of opposing tendencies can we vividly 
and fully interpret the sequence of events. 
4. Toe Basytontan Captivrry. . 

(a.) Pre-exilic Israel.—Its tendencies to idolatry and to make 
Jehovah a local deity; its political importance and strength; 
its prophets predict disaster as certain unless repentance is 
speedy and thorough-going; they also are confident of a 
future for the nation,—the “ remnant” would “ return.” 

(b.) The Two Principal Deportations.—In Jehoiachin’s reign 
the choicest people in the kingdom (2 Kings 24 : 12-16; 
Jeremiah 24: 1), and when Zedekiah was king (2 Kings 25). 
The number of people who were led to Babylonia is nowhere 
stated. The ngtion had been so wasted by war that, perhaps, 
it could be reekoned in fiye figures. 

(c.) The Condition of the Exiles.—1, Social. Compare 2 
Kings 25 : 27, Daniel 1: 19-21, Jeremiah 29 : 4-7, Ezekiel 
8:1, and note their freedom to live as they should choose. 
They became in the main prosperous and wealthy (Ezra 
2 : 65). 2. Political, They were subject to Babylon, yet 
directly governed by their own elders and judges (Ezek. 8: 1). 
Taxes and forced labor were laid upon them (Isa. 14: 3). 
8. Religious. Their idolatry probably continued for some 
time; false prophets were active (Jer. 29: 8), but the real 
leaders of the nation soon assert their influence. Compare 
Ezekiel’s picture of the future temple and state; compare 
also the hopeful tone of confidence in Isaiah 13, 14, 43-47. 
It was due to the words of these great prophets that the 
people did not sink into religious indifference and political 
apathy. 

(d.) The Campaigns of Cyrus.—Cyrus inherited the throne 
of Elam. In 550 B.C., he won the Median throne without 
striking a blow. In 547 he made his first ‘attempt on Baby- 
lonia, but was forced to retreat. In 539 he approached once 
more, from a different quarter, and Babylonia fell without a 
struggle. All this is placed beyond doubt by the inscriptions 
of his reign. Between 547 and 539 seems to have been a 
time of misery and affliction for the Jews (comp. Isa, 42 : 22; 
51:14; Psa. 102 : 20 [)). 

(e.) The Character of Cyrus.—“ The Cyrus of Herodotus is a 
fairy prince, the Cyrus of Xenophon a hero of romance; 
neither can be called historical.” Persian by descent ; Elam- 
ite by birth and religion ; a cosmopolitan, fitted to rule and 
handle civilized and barbarous races alike. Much stress can- 
not be laid upon the natural monotheism of Cyrus. He was, 
perhaps, an “opportunist” in religion, willing to recognize 
the gods of any subject nation. He was certainly tolerant, 
and this gave Israel its long-desired opportunity. 








AIDS TO SPECIFIC STUDY. 


LESSON I, JANUARY 1, 1898. 


PRE-VIEW. 


In our last studies in the Old Testament we followed the 
declining fortunes of Israel, until the people were carried 
into captivity, and then we dwelt_on several scenes occurring 
during those days of bitterness in the land of their exile. 
But better days dawned. Jehovah will not always chide, 
neither will he keep his anger forever; and this fact is illus- 
trated in the lessons now before us. The whole series may 
be grouped under this general topic, “Grace Triumphant 
over Sin.” The golden text for the quarter is, “ Where sin 
abounded, grace did much more abound” (Rom. 5: 20). The 
entire quarter may be viewed thus: 


GRACE TRIUMPHANT OVER SIN. 


1, The Captive Exiles Released. 

. The Ruined Temple Rebuilt. 

. The Broken Confidence Restored. 

. The Vacated Priesthood Reoccupied, 
. The Source of Power Reopened. 

. The Divine Service Recommenced. 

. Efforts at Restoration Renewed. 

. The Fallen Defenses Replaced. 

. The Neglected Law again in Honor. 

10. The Dishonored Sabbath Reobserved. 
11. Faith Victorious over Despair. 

12. Good Victorious over Evil. 
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Returning from the Captivity. 


LESSON TEXT. 


(Ezra 1: 1-11. Memory verses: 5, 6.) 
COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 


1 Now in the first year of Cy’rus | 1 Nowin the first year of '\Cyrus 
king of Pér’si-a, that the word of king of Persia, that the word 
the Lorp by the mouth of Jér-e-| of the Lozp by the mouth of 
mi’ah might be fulfilled,the Lornp| Jeremiah might be accom- 
stirred up the spirit of Cy’rusking| plished, the Lorp stirred up 
of Pér’si-a, that he made a pro- | the spirit of Cyrus king of Per- 
clamation throughout all his| sia, that he made a proclama- 
kingdom, and put it also in writ- | tion throughout all his king- 
ing, saying, | dom, and put i also in writing, 

2 Thus saith Cy’rus king of Pér’-| 2 saying, Thussaith Cyrus kingof 





1 Heb. Coresh, 





si-a, The Lorp God of heaven 
hath given me all the kingdoms 
of the earth; and he hath charged 
me to build him a house at Je-ru’- 
sa-lém, which is in J0’dah. 

3 Who is there among you of all 
his people? his God be with him, 
and let him go up to Je-ru’sa-lém, 
which isin J0’dah, and build the 
house of the Lorp God of Is’ra-el, 
(he és the God) which is in Je-ru’- 
sa-lém. 

4 And whosoever remaineth in 
any place where he sojourneth, 
let the men of his place help him 
With silver, and with gold, and 
with goods, and with beasts, be- 
sides the freewill offering for the 
house of God that és in Je-ru’sa- 
in. | 

5 ¢ Then rose up the chief of the 
fathers of J0/dah and Bén‘ja-min, 
and the priests, and the Lé’vites, 
with all them whose spirit God 
had raised, to go up to build the 
house of the LorD which is in Je- 
ru’sa-lém. 

6 And all they that were about 
them strengthened their hands 
with vessels of silver, with gold, 
with goods, and with beasts, 
and with precious things, besides 
all that was willingly offered. 

7 { Also Cy’rus the king brought 
forth the vessels of the house of 
the LorD, which Néb-u-chad-néz’- 
zar had brought forth out of Je- 
ru’sa-lém, and had put them in 
the house of his gods; 

8 Even those did Cy’rus king of 
Pér’si-a bring forth by the hand of 
Mith’re-dith the treasurer, and 
numbered them unto Shesh-baz’- 
zar, the prince of Ji’dah. 

9 And this is the number of 
them : thirty chargers of gold, a 
thousand chargers of silver, nine 
and twenty knives, 

10 Thirty basins of gold, silver 
basins of a second sort four bun- 
dred and ten, and other vessels a 
thousand. 

11 All the vessels of gold and of 
silver were five thousand and four 
hundred, All these did Shesh-baz’- 
zar bring up with them of the cap- 





tivity that were brought up from 
Ba&b’y-lon unto Je-ru’sa-lem. 
. 





Persia, All the kingdoms of the 
earth hath the Loan, the God 
of heaven, given me; and he 
hath cherged me to build him 
an house in Jerusalem, which 
8 isin Judah, Whosoever there 
is among you of all his people, 
his God be with him, and let 
him go up to Jerusalem, which 
is in Judah, and build the 
house of the Lorp, the God of 
Israel, (he is God,) which isin 
4 Jerusalem. And whosoever is 
left, in any place where he 
sojourneth, let the men of his 
place help him with silver, and 
with gold, and with goods, 
and with beasts, beside the 
freewill offering for the house 
of God which is in Jerusalem. 
5 Then rose up the heads of 
fathers’ houses of Judah and 
Benjamin, and the priests, and 
the Levites, even all whose 
spirit God had stirred to go up 
to build the house of the Lorp 
6 which is in Jerusalem, And 
all they that were round about 
them strengthened their hands 
with vessels of silver, with 
gold, with goods, and wi 
beasts, and with preci 
things, beside all that was 
7 willingly offered. Also Cyrus 
the king brought forth the ves- 
sels of the house of the Lorp, 
which Nebuchadnezzar had 
brought forth out of Jerusalem, 
and had puttlem in the house 
8 of his gods; even those did 
Cyrus king of Persia bring 
forth by the hand of Mithre- 
dath the treasurer, and num- 
bered them unto Sheshbazzar, 
9 theprinceofJudah. And thisis 
the number of them: thirty 
chargers of gold, a thousand 
chargers of silver, nine and 
10 twenty knives; thirty bowls of 
gold, silver bowls of a second 
sort four hundred and ten, and 
11 other vessels a thousand, All 
the vessels of gold and of silver. 
were five thousand and four 
hundred. All these did Shesh- 
bazzar bring up, when they of 
the captivity were brought up 
from Babylon unto Jerusalem, 


10r, he is the God which is in Jerusalem 


The American Revisers would substitute “ platters” for ‘‘ chargers” 
in verse 9 (twice), and “Jehovah” for “the Lonp” throughout, 





LESSON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER: Grace Triumphant over Sin. 


Go.pEeN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: 4Viere sin abounded, 
grace did much more abound.—Rom, 5 : 20. 


Lesson Toric: The Captive Exiles Released. 


1. Release Decreed, vs. 1-4. 
Lesson OUTLINE: 4-2. Release Accepted, vs. 6, 6. 
3. Favors Bestowed, vs. 7-11. 


Gotpen Text: The Lord thy God will turn thy captivity, 
and have compassion upon thee.—Deut. 30 : 3. 


Darty Home REaprinas: 


.—Ezra 1 : 1-11. 
T.—1 Kings 7 : 40-51, 


Returning from the captivity. 
The vessels of the temple. 


W.—2 Chron. 4: 11-22. The vessels of the temple. 
T.—2 Kings 24: 1-16. Jerusalem overthrown. 


F,—2 Chron. 36 : 1-21, 


Jerusalem overthrown. 


$.—Dan. 5: 1-16. The captured vessels desecrated, 


$.—Dan. 5 : 17-81. 


Desecration punished. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 
I. RELEASE DECREED. 


1. Cyrus the King : 
Cyrus king of Persia (1). 


Daniel continued even unto the first year of king Cyrus (Dan. 1:21). 
Daniel prospered . . . in the reign of Cyrus the Persian (Dan. 6 : 28), 
In the third year of Cyrus... a thing was reveaied (Dan. 10: 1). 


il. Jeremiah’s Prophecy : 


The word of the Lord by the mouth of Jeremiah (1). 
a the word... by... Jeremiah might be accomplished (2 Chron. 


: 22). 
These nations shall serve ... seventy years (Jer. 25 : 11). 
I will visit you, . . . causing you to return to this place (Jer. 29 : 10). 


i. Jehovah’s Charge; 


He hath charged me to build him an house (2). 


He is =~ shepherd, 
Thus saith the Lord 


his anointed 


nd shall perform all my piatouse (Isa. 44 : 28), 


to Cyrus (Isa. 45 : 1) 


He shall build my city, and he shall let my exiles go free (Isa. 45 : 13). 


IV. Release Ordered : 


Let him go up to Jerusalem, . 


.. and build (3). 


The Lord his God be with him, and let bim go up (2 Chron. 36 : 23), 


These. . 


. went up out of the captivity (Ezra 2 : 1) 


The Lord turned again the captivity of Zion (Psa. 126 : 1). 


VaHelp Commanded: 


Let the men of his place help him (4). 
Thou shalt surely help him (Deut. 22 : 4). 


Ye shall pass over, . .. and shall help thein (Josh. 1 
Yea, I beseech thee also, .. . help these women (Phil. 4 : 3). 


14). 
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TI, RELEASE ACCEPTED, 
L, Uprising ; 


Then rose up the heads of fathers’ houses, .. . to go (5). 
am rose early in the morning . ‘ar went (Gen, 29 : 8). 
va mtg rose up and wors|)ipped (Exod, 88 ; 10). 
for thy light is come (Ise. 60 ; 1). 
i, Assistance; 
of” they that were round about them strengthened their hands 
Het helped every one his neighbour (Isa, 41 : 6). 
y others, which ministered unto them (Luke 8 : 3). 
he was come, he helped them much (Acts 18 : 27). 
III, FAVORS BESTOWED. 
L. The Vessels Held as Booty : 
The vessels of the house of the Lord, which Nebuchadnezzar 


had brought (7). 

He a . all the treasures of the house of the Lord (2 Kings 
epeesetncens . ut them in bis temple (2 Chron. 36 ; 7), 

The... vessels, father had taken out of the comple (Den. 5:2), 


a. The Plunder “ber to israel; 
Even those did Cyrus... bring forth.. 
All these did Sheshbazzar bring up (Ezra 1 : 


11), 
ph these vessels, go, put thew in the temple (Ezra 5 : 15). 
the gold and silver vessels... be restored (Ezra 6 : 6). 


Verse 1.—‘' That the word of the Lord. . . might be fulfilled,” (1) 
The Speaker ; (2) The hearer ; (3) The message ; (4) The fulfilment. 
erse 2,—‘' He hath charged me to build bim an house.’ (1) The 
divine’ yen (2) The honorable charge ; (3) The submissive subject. 
Verse 3-—"' His God be with him, and let him go upto Jerusalem.” 
(1) A wise petition; (2) A generous permission.—(1) Divine com- 
oe) (2) Homeward journeying. 
Verse 4.—' Let the men of his place help him.” (1) Happy bene- 
Sgiprion ; (2) Generous benefactors; (3) Liberal benefactions, 
.—** Then rose uP, . all whose r irit God had stirred *0 ge 
Rn to build, aw athe The noble project ; (2) The efficient impulse; 


grand ret 
yee = ‘the kin brought forth the vessels of the house 
of the d. we essels (1) Made by Solomon; (2) Captured by Nebu- 
chadnezzar; (8) Restored by Cyrus; (4) Re laced by, Sheshbazzar. 
Verse 11. —“ All these did Sheshbazzar ring up.”” (1) From the 
house of the gods in Babylon ; (2) To the house o the Lord in Jeru- 


— Sheshbasszar (8). 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


CYRUS AND THE SECOND TEMPLE. 


His decree predicted (Isa, 44 : 26 ; 45 : 18). 

His decree issued (Ezra 1 : 1,2; 6:8). 

Released the Jews to build it (Ezra 1:3; 2:1). 
Furnished means to build it (Ezra 6 : 4, 8), 
Commanded others to assist (Ezra 1; 4 ; 6: 9). 
Restored the sacred ves-els (Ezra 1 : 7-11; 6 : 5), 
Held to his purpose concerning it (Ezra 6 : 6, 7, 11). 


2. 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


InTERVENING Events.—The last historical lesson from 
the Old Testament narrated the deliverance of Daniel from 
the lions’ den, in the days of Darius the Mede (see Lesson 
Surroundings for June 12, 1892), About, two years after 
this, Cyrus began to reign in Babylon, Daniel continued in 
office, but there is no biblical record of any events immedi- 
ately preceding the lesson. 

. Piaces,—The proclamation was sent throughout the king- 
dom of Cyrus, but was doubtless made at Babylon, where the 
sacred vessels were. Jerusalem was now in ruins, for the 
most part, 

Tiwe.—“ The first year of Cyrus,” usually dated in B, C. 
536, two years after the capture of Pabylon. About seventy 
years before, when Nebuchadnezzar gained his victory at 
Carchemish, Jeremiah had predicted a seventy years’ cap- 
tivity (Jer. 25:11), to which reference is made in Daniel 
9:2. Daniel was one of the captives of the first deportation. 

Persons.—Cyrus (Heb, Coresh), king of Persia, one of the 
greatest conquerors and wisest statesmen of the ancient world, 
renowned also in Greek literature, now at the height of his 
prosperity. Over forty thousand of the tribes of Judah and 
Benjamin, and of priests and Levites (enumerated in detail 
in Chapter II.), who returned to Jerusalem. The leader, or 
governor, was Zerubbabel, here called by his Chaldee name 
Sheshbagzar, of whom apocryphal literature (and Josephus) 
has a number of stories. Mithredath is named as royal 
treasurer; the name is similar to Mithridates, and is thus 
translated in early versions. 

IncIpENTS.—The proclamation of Cyrus, sent also in 
writing throughout his kingdom, that the temple at Jerusa- 
lem should be rebuilt, that the captives, if willing, should 
return ; that aid should be given them; the gathering of the 
returning people, and the contributions made to help them ; 
the restoration by Cyrus of the sacred vessels taken from the 
temple by Nebuchadnezzar. 

PARALLEL PassaGe.—2 Chronicles 36 ; 22, 23, 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR WILLIS J, BEECHER, D.D. 


saligial s hent. chi: poids tu: Oth Gills apa 
namely, the proclamation (1 : 2-4); the decree of Cyrus 
(6 : 3-5); the letter to Artaxerxes (pseudo-Smerdis) and the 
reply (4; 9-16 and 17-22); the report to Darius and the reply 
(5; 6-17 and 6: 2-12), These six papers date themselves, 
even if we regard some of them as mere reports of the con- 
tents of their originals, rather than as copies, The Aramaic 
document as a whole, by using the first person in verse 4, 
apparently refers its own origin to some of the builders of 
Zerubbabel’s time.. In Nehemiah 7 : 5 sqq., Nehemiah says of 
himself, “I found the book of the genealogy of them which 
came up at the first, and I found written therein;” and with 
this preface he proceeds to cite, not merely the entire list of | 
Ezra 2, but the narrative statements that follow, up to and 
including Ezra 3:1, That is to say, this list was already at- 
tached to the narrative when Nehemiah found it, and that 
differs but little from saying that the narrative portions of | 
the first part of Ezra, and therefore the whole of the first | 
part, were already written before Nehemiah joined Ezra at | 
Jerusalem. These are the premises on which the question of 

authorship depends, The conclusion that Ezra wrote the | 
Hebrew narrative of the first six chapters, and so joined the | 
earlier parts together, follows by strong probability, though | 
not by absolute necessity. 

This is not contradicted by the fact that the Books of | 
Chronicles, written long after Ezra, close with the sentences | 
with which the Book of Ezra begins; for it is supposable that 
the writer in Chronicles set himself to write the history up to 
the point where it was already written in the Book of Ezra, | 
and that, having accomplished his purpose, he gives notice of | 
the fact by closing his work with the sentences with which 

the earlier work begins. 

The Proclamation, and the Sources that Give Light upon it.— | 
Our lesson is the first chapter. 
division of the first part of the book. It consists of the 
proclamation (vs. 2-4), with explanatory narrative, A variant 
text of the proclamation, perhaps the result of mere free 
translation, is given in the apocrypbal 1 Esdras, Josephus 
here gives a very different document: “ Thus saith Cyrus the 
king: Since God Almighty hath appointed me to be king of 
the habitable earth, I believe that he is that God which the 
nation of the Israelites worship; for indeed he foretold my 
name by the prophets, and that I should build him a house 
at Jerusalem,.in the country of Judea” (Ant, XI, 1:1). 
Josephus adds another document purporting to be “ A Letter 
to the Governors that were in Syria” (Ant., XI.,1:3), It is 
a mistake to treat these Cyrus papers of Josephus.as if they 





judgments differ here, but it is probable that Ezra 6 : 3-5 is 


of the contents of a Cyrus text, and the two additional docu- 
ments in Josephus a make-up, 

Our lesson is essentially historica] in its character, so that 
whatever throws light on the history is of value for the study 
of it. A good deal of interesting fact, mingled with a good 
deal of interesting romance, may be found in what Herodotus 
and other Greek historians have written concerning Cyrus 
and the kings who followed him. Cther information less 
ample and less readable, but more trustworthy and in some 


inscriptions of the reign of Cyrus that have reached us, and 
especially in two of these, which we may briefly call the 
cylinder and the tablet. ‘The cylinder is described by Sir H. 
Rawlinson in “The Transactions of the Royal Asiatic So- 
ciety” (N.S., XII, 70 sqq., Jan., 1880) and by Canon Rawlin- 
son in The Contemporary Review for January, 1880. The 
tablet is a dated narrative, See Pinches in “ Transactions of 
the Society of Biblical Archwology ” (VITI., 139 sqq.). A brief 
account of these, with references, is given in The Old and 
New Testament Student for September, 1889, page 172, and | 
July, 1889, pages 30 and 35. 

Significant Phrases: Verse 1.—The first year of Cyrus: 


haps 559 B.C. ; as king of the Medes and Persians, about 550 
B.C. ; and as successor to Nabonidus in Babylon, 588 B.C. If 
“ Darius the Mede” of the Book of Daniel was different from 
Cyrus himself, then, at his ceasing from power, Cyrus may 
have had a fourth first year, conjecturally 536 B,C. (comp. 
Dan. 1:21; 10:1). The date now received as the first year 
of Cyrus is 538 B, C.—By the mouth of Jeremiah : The promise 
of restoration after seventy years (Jer. 29:10; comp. 2Chron. 
36: 21) is here especially referred to. 
ported Daniel and his companions 605 B.C.(Dan. 1:1). This 





The Book of Ezra.—This book consists of two parts,—chap- 


ters 1-6 and 7-10. The second part treats of Ezra and his | 


times, and much of it is written in theefirst person, with 


Ezra for the speaker; for example, Ezra 7: 28; 8: 15-17, | 


21, 22; 9: 1, 3, 5. 
The first part treats of Zerubbabel and his times,—events 
thet occurred from fifty-eight to eighty years earlier than 
the coming of Ezra to Palestine. This part consists of three 
documents, joined by a few narrative statements: First, th 

proclamation of Cyrus (1: 2-4) ; second, the list in Chapter 2; 
third, the Aramaic document, itself consisting of several 
papers connected by a narrative (4: 8 to 6; 18). 


This points to him as the author. | 


In the six | 


was sixty-eight years, counting inclusively, before 538 B. C. 
— Made a proclamation (Heb., “ caused a voice to pass”): The 
| order was proclaimed, from place to place, by public criers, 
as well as put in written form.—All his kingdom: This im- 
plies that the Jews were now, as half a century later in the 
| time of Esther, living in every part of the empire governed 
by Cyrus, 

Verse 2—Build him an house: The temple and its worship 
is central in this whole movement. 

Verse 8.—The last clause is ambiguous, It is possible to 
read it, as in the margin of the Revised Version, “He is the 
God which is in Jerusalem.” 


| 


Hence it does not unequivo- 


This is logically the first | 


had equal historical value with those given in Ezra. Men’s | 


a copy from the Cyrus text, Ezra 1 : 2-4 a correct statement | 


respects more important, is to be found in the few mutilated | 


Cyrus had at least three first years,—as king of Persia, per- | 


Nebuchadnezzar de- | 





cally claim that Cyrus recognized Jehovah as either the only 
God or the supreme God, 

Verses 4, 6.—The order does not contemplate that all, or 
nearly all the Jews living in exile, will migrate to Palestine, 
All who choose are suthorized to go, but with the expecta. 
tion that the majority will not go; that those who go wil] 
largely be of the class that need help in their expenses; and 
that wealthy Jews, themselves detained by business interests 
or other interests, will be willing to covtribute to help others 
to go. So authority is given to raise funds for two purposes: 
a freewill fund for the temple itself, and emigrant-aid funds 
for the benefit of those who may need them. “The men of 
his place,” “they that were round about them.” In this case 
nationality is not specified. None but Jews were authorized 


_to emigrate; but, so far as appears, Jews and others alike 


might contribute to the funds. 

Verses 7-11.—Cyrus himself contributes by restoring arti- 
cles that had come into his possession, but had formerly be- 
longed in the Jerusalem temple, Possibly some of these 
vessels had been on the tables at Belshazzar’s feast; and 
possibly Cyrus was the more ready to part with them that he 
regarded them as unlucky property for him to keep. We 
need not attribute low motives to him, however. In any 
case, he made other and generous contributions, some of 
which are mentioned below. If the numbers given in verses 
9-11 are correct, then the list is incomplete, ss the total does 


| not agree with the sum of the items. Differing numbers are 
| given in 1 Esdras, and yet different numbers in Josephus. 


Who were the Exiles ?—It is one of the defects which the 
English Revised Version retains, that it fails ‘to distinguish 
sharply between the Hebrew words which deseribe captiviiy 
and those which describe exile. The words of both groups 
are applied to the Jews of the time of Cyrus, but not with 
the same meaning. Those who went into exile went as ¢ap- 


| tives, but those who returned in the time of Cyrus were 


mostly born in exile, and had never been captives. Some of 
those whom Nebuchadnezzar carried away were afterward 
kept in confinement ; some were sold into slavery, or com- 
pelled to labor on public works, But the Bible history of 
these people deals mainly with those who were not kept in 
prison or in servitude, but were simply compelled to migrate 
to another country, and live there, instead of living in Pales- 
tine (2 Kings 17 : 6, sqq.; comp. 2 Kings 17: 24, sqg.; 18 : 32; 
Jer. 29, etc.). We have seen above, that the fifty thousand of 
these people who first returned are regarded in our lesson, 
and especially in the Book of Esther, as only a small propor- 
| tion of the Jewish inhabitants of the Persianempire. If we 
assume that all this Jewish population was descended from 
| the few thousands of Jews who were carried away by Nebu- 
chadnezzar, difficulties at once arise; but these vanish when 
we remember that the Babylonian empire succeeded the As- 
| syrian, and that large deportations of Jews hud been pre- 
viously made by such Assyrian kings as Sennacherib and 
Esar-Haddon, to say nothing of the deportations from northern 
Israel by Sargon and Tiglath-Pileser. In verse 5 the return- 
ing exiles are spoken of as of the tribes of Judah, Benjamin, 
and Levi; but this is not inconsistent with the representation, 
steadily made in the Scriptures, that representatives from 
northern Israel were included in the new Jewish state (see 
Ezek. 37: 16-28; Ezek. 48; Acts 26:7; Luke 2:36; and the 
numerous passages in Jeremiah or the later books where 
Israel or Ephraim or Joseph are spoken of ). 

The Attitude of Cyrus toward Jehovah.—According to the 
accounts in the Bible, Cyrus authorized five things for the 
Jews: First, the emigrating to Judea of such of Jehovah’s 
people as chose (Ezra 1: 3,5); second, the building of the 
temple, with specifications (1:2; 6: 3, ete.); third, certain 
Aor toward the expense bem the public treasury (6: 4; 
| 3:7); fourth, the restoring of the temple vessels (6: 5; 1: 
~ 11); fifth, contributions both for helping the emigrants and 
for the use of the temple (1: 4,6). He did this expressly 
in recognition of a claim upon him by Jehovah, whom he 
recognizes as “the God of heaven,” “the God of Israel,” the 
God who has given him “all kingdoms,” and, possibly, as pre- 
eminently “the God” (1: 2,3). To this Josephus adds that 
Cyrus knew of Isaiah’s predicting him by name, and that Cyrus 
(like Darius afterward, Ezra 6: 10) had sacrifices offered: in 
Jerusalém for him and his family, with sundry additional 
details (Ant., XL.,1:1-3). These added statements are not 
particularly improbable, but they have no such basis of evi- 
dence as the statements in Ezra. 

From this showing, coupled with the accounts given by 
Herodotus, and with the assumption that Isaiah 40-66 is a 
continuous forecast of the times of Cyrus, it has been inferred 
that Cyrus was a monothéist, having the Jews in peculiar 
estimation because of their monotheism, that he broke in 
pieces the Babylonian gods, and even that he became a wor- 
shiper of Jehovah only. Quite in contrast with this, the 
inecriptions represent him as a political religionist, restoring 
temples for Merodach and Bel and Nebo just as he did for 
Jehovah, ready, apparently, to honor any god that bad a 
priesthood and a following powerful enough to make it worth 
while, Hence it is now sometimes said that the Jewish 
prophets found themselves disappointed in Cyrus. But, in 
fact, the Bible does not represent Cyrus as a monotiieist, s 
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destroyer of the gods of Babylon, or an adherent of Jehovah's 
religion. A key-note to all its representations is found in 
Isaiah 45:4: “For Jacob my servant’s*sake...I have 
called thee by thy name,... though thou hast not known 
me.” A good deal of cherished interpretation of Isaiah goes 
to pieces before the discovered inscriptions, but the state- 
ments made in Isaiah remain intact. 

Had Daniel a Part in these Transactions ?—His part, if he 
had any, is neglected in most treatments of the subject. But 
assuming that the narrative statements in the Book of Daniel 
are history, Daniel was still alive in the first and third years 
of Cyrus (Dan. 1:21; 10:1), and was especially interested 
in the fact that the seventy years of Jeremiah were coming 
toan end (Dan. 9: 2 sqq.). Further, the Darius the Mede 
of the Book of Daniel i8, necessarily, either Cyrus himself or 
a colleague of his of some sort. It, follows that Daniel was 
powerful at court when the proclamation wes made. It is 
impossible to avoid the conclusion that Daniel must have 
been the leading spirit in bringing about the return from the 
exile. And, really, the account given in Ezra needs to be 
complemented by just such facts as the Book of Daniel gives 
us, The movement for the return, as sketched in our lesson, 
was well planned, and strongly carried out in the face of rug- 
ged difficulties; most of the later movements were weak and 
vacillating. With such a Cyrus as appears in the Cyrus 
writings, with Zerubbabel and Jeshua so weak and lacking in 
leadership as they later appear to be, with such a people as the 
returning Jews evidently were, how can this movement be ac- 
counted for unless there was some great leader not mentioned 
in Ezra? Apparently there was such a leader in the person 
of Daniel; and apparently the state of chronic weakness into 
which the movement sank, after two or three years, was due 
to the loss of his counsels. 

Religious Bearings,—Any number of “points” can be found 
here. But you get the best point of all if you reach a clear 
view of the history itself, and see in it God’s providential 
care over his people, and over his purposes of mercy to man- 
kind through them. He so arranged it that even the great 
disasters that had befallen them, hdd befallen them as the 
punishment of their sins, yet served to open for them wider 
destinies. He brought some of them back to Jerusalem to 
atténd to that part of his plan that was there to’be wrought 
out; and he left others among the nations, to be the medium 
of contact between the nations and the mercies prepared for 
them. 


Auburn Theological Seminary. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


With the accession of Cyrus to the throne of Babylon, the 
time had come when the captives brought from Judea, 
seventy years before were to be allowed to return to their old 
home, if they saw fit.. The date from which the period of 
exile is reckoned is put by some as the third year of Jehoia- 
kim, in accordance with the statement of the Book of Daniel 
(Dan, 1 : 1), though others have varied it a little, on one 
ground or another. In all estimates, however, the duration 
of the exile is within a year or so of the seventy years, which 
may fairly be regarded as a general, rather than a minutely 
definite, expression. 

The number deported from Judea to Babylon two genera- 
tions before is not formally told, but the aggregate taken 
away at different times must have been considerable, Nebu- 
chadnezzar, in the beginning of his reign, when pursuing the 
Egyptians after the battle of Carchemish, took back many 
prisoners from each land he wrested from the Egyptians, 
Judea among the rest. We read of eighteen thousand, the 
flower of the nation, carried off with King Jehoiachin, so 
that “none remained, save the poorest sort of the people 
of the land” (2 Kings 24: 14); and the rest of the citizens 
were swept off after their fellows on the fall of Jerusalem, in 
B.C. 588 (2 Kings 25 : 11, 12). Long before this, however, 
Sennacherib, who “came up against all the fenced cities of 
Judah, and took them” (2 Kings 18 : 13), is said to have de- 
ported two hundred thousand prisoners to the Euphrates and 
Tigris. In his famous annals he says: “ As for Hezekiah of 
Judah, who had not submitted to my yoke, forty-six of his 
strong cities... I captured; I brought out from the midst of 
them and counted as a spoil 200,150 persons, great and small, 
male and female.” Yet, as a whole, the rural population 
were riot disturbed, the necessity of retaining a population in 
the land, to prevent its relapsing into a wilderness incapable 
of paying tribute, making their removal inexpedient. 

During the earlier part of their captivity, the lot of the 
exiles, in many cases, had been bitter; but, as time passed, 
things improved, especially from the Jews being settled to- 
gether in various places, which all seem to have been fer- 
tility itself compared with the barren hills of Judea. Not a 
few rose to distinction, and many became rich. The old 
national organization was everywhere retained so completely 
that they still had their elders and “ princes,” as of old. 
The prophets had striven hard to keep alive the old national 


however, a revival of enthusiasm had begun in many before 
the advent of the Medes and Persians; but even the magnifi- 
cent incitements to leave Babylon, and rebuild the fallen city 
and temple of their fathers, failed to rouse more than a very 
small proportion of the exiles from the indifference into 
which time and the attractions of their new home, now in 
effect their native country, had sunk them. 

The policy of the great soldier-statesman who had gained 
the throne of Babylon had meanwhile opened the way for 
the restoration of the Hebrews to their own land, if they 
chose to return to it. Before the city had perished, Jeremiah 
had foretold both the captivity and the return after seventy 
years, and Providence, through Cyrus, sectred the fulfilment 
of the prediction. That monarch had determined to strengthen 
the frontiers of his vast empire, and its general stability, by 
humoring, as far as was possible, the national desires of the 
many conquered races it embraced. With this view, he 
restored national life to not a few of them, and carefully sent 
back to each the gods taken from them in war or removed, 
from various motives, to Babylon. To have the Jews return to 
Palestine fell ‘in admirably with this idea; for since Phe- 
nicia, on the north of it, was warmly loyal to Cyrus, and 
would bar the march of Egypt northwards by the coast road, 
Judah, if once it were re-established, would check such an 
invasion at the very border of the Nile lands. Cyrus there- 
fore issued a proclamation, which hesent abroad by heralds, 
to be published in all the provinces of his empire, an- 
nouncing, as we learn from a translation of it in Chronicles 
and Ezra, that “Jehovah, God of heaven, had charged him 
to build for him a house at Jerusalem” (2 Chron. 36 : 22, 23; 
Ezra 1 : 2). 

In Isaiah there is a distinct mention of Cyrus as the de- 
signed rebuilder of Jerusalem and its temple (Isa. 44 : 28 ; 
45 : 13), and he may have heard of this; but it seems doubt- 
ful if he knew much about the God of the Hebrews, for it is 
expressly said of him, in the name of Jehovah, that he had 
not known him (Isa. 45: 4). In any case, he was by no 
means a proselyte to Judaism; for inscriptions remain in 
which he calls himself a devoted worshiper of the great god 
Merodach, and unites his son Cambyses with him in loyalty 
to that deity,—the supreme head of the Babylonian heaven. 
It served his purpose, however, to patronize the gods of any 
of his subjects, that he might widen his popularity and fur- 
ther his aims. Therefore he would flatter the Jews by show- 
ing all respect to their national divinity. 

The proclamation was a great event; for it proclaimed 
the freedom of every Jewish slave, and called on all who 
chose’ to remain behind to aid those who desired to leave 
by the most liberal contributions of silver, gold, goods, and 
beasts, in addition to free gifts towards the rebuilding of the 
temple, The excitement was immense. Far north, on the 
Khabour, far off in the wild hills of Media, and everywhere 
along the innumerable canals of Babylonia, in the settlements 
of the Hebrews, the one theme was the liberty given by the 
great king to fulfil the predictions of the prophets, which 
till now seemed so hopeless of realization. The question of 
Cyrus, who would go, became thatof every one. But the first 
burst of enthusiasm erelong passed off. “ Many,” says Jo- 
sephus, “remained in Babylonia, being unwilling to leave 
their possessions.” 

A number, however, of the heads of septs in Judah and 
Benjamin, and algo of priests and Levites, were moved by 
deep religious feeling to abandon all that could not be dis- 
posed of, and to start for the father-land, that they might 
worship the God of their fathers once more on the mount 
he had chosen for his temple, and raise the city of David 
from its ashes. Earnestness is always infectious. The sight 
of so many, and they the flower of the race, preparing to bid 
farewell to the rich landscapes of Babylonia, and cross the 
desert to begin life again on the barren hills of Judah, be- 
cause these had been the home of their fathers and the land 
of Jehovah, stirred their brethren profoundly. Vessels of 
silver and gold, goods of all kinds, and beasts for the long 
journey, were freely given to the intending pilgrim fathers, 
and with these a wealth of voluntary gifts towards the re- 
building of the temple. . 

Nor was Cyrus himself indifferent. In the great temple of 
Bel there nad lain, since the destruction of Jerusalem, the 
rich treasure of sacred vessels taken from the temple by 
Nebuchadnezzar, and stored up in the sanctuary of the god to 
whom the victor had ascribed histriumph. Mithridates, the 
imperial treasurer, was Commanded to bring these out, and 
to hand them over ‘to Sheshbazzar, or Zerubbabel, the 
“prince” of Judah, who was to lead the host zealous for 
their religion and father-land. In all, no fewer than 5,400 
dishes of gold and silver, comprising huge, shallow pans for 
drink-offerings, or other purposes, some of silver, and others 
of gold, with censors and tankards of the same metals, were 
duly counted out and handed over. 

The great caravan at last was ready for starting; but before 
it left a careful list was taken of all its members, from which 
it was found that no more than 43,360 persons in all, includ- 





sentiment and religion, but we see from Ezekiel that at most 


ing children above twelVe years of age, were willing to face 
the risks of the desert and the task of resettling their ruined 


only a small number responded to their appeals. No doubt, \jand. There were, however, in addition, 7,337 male and 


female slaves, among whom were 200 trained singers and 
musicians, whom one may suppose were intended for the 
temple service, though it jars with modern notidns to have 
slaves chanting the public praises of God. 

Of the twenty-four “ courses” of priests, only four had zeal 
enough to contribute representatives, though each of these 
four sent a thousand of its members, so that nearly one in ten 
of the whole caravan was a priest. But the defection of the 
Levites was even more marked; for only seventy-four of 
these cared to leave Babylon. That there were so few, shows 
how low the religious condition of the nation had fallen, and 
how largely it had been assimilated to the kindred race 
of Babylon, amidst which it had now lived for two genera- 
tions. Henceforth the Levites, from their very fewness, 
were able to bear themselves more independently than of 
old towards their more dignified brethren, the priests, and to 
strive for a nearer approach to equality with them. Of the 
sacerdotal orders below the full Levites, a band of 128 singers 
of the clan of Asaph, and 139 of the old temple watchmen, 
joined in the new exodus. 

There was, however, a still humbler body, who voluntarily 
marched out with the host,—393 “Nethenim,” or temple 
slaves, and some of a class known as “Solomon’s slaves;” 
the former, as some think, bastards, the most despised beings 
in the nation, though most unrighteously so; the latter, yo 
haps descendants of the Canaanites enslaved by Joshua, a 
of prisoners of war taken at different times. Great care was 
used in settling the family descent of all the members of the 
migration; for the inheritance of property and the legal dis- 
charge of religious offices depended on the purity of family 
registers. 


Old Park, Bournemouth, England. 





THE EVE OF THE RESTORATION. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


Cyrus captured Babylon in 538 B.C., and the “ first year” 
here is the first after that event. The predicted seventy 
years’ captivity had nearly run out, having in part done 
their work on the exiles, Colors burned in on china are 
permanent ; and the furnace of bondage had, at least, effected 
this, that it fixed monotheism forever in the inmost substance 
of the Jewish people. But the bulk of them seem to have 
had little of either religious or patriotic enthusiasm, and pre- 
ferred Babylonia to Judea. Our lesson tells of the beginning 
of the return of a portion of the exiles,—forty-two thousand, 
in round numbers, 

“The Lord stirred up the spirit of Cyrus.” That unveils 
the deepest cause of what fell into place, to the superficial 
observers, as one among many political events of similar com- 
plexion. We find among the inscriptions a cylinder written 
by order of Cyrus, which shows that he reversed the Baby- 
Jonian policy of deporting conquered nations, “ All their 
peoples,” says he, in reference to a number of nations of whom 
he found members in exile in Babylonia, “I assembled and 
restored to their lands, and the gods. .. whom Nabonidos... 
had brought into Babylon, I settled in peace in their sanc- 
tuaries” (Sayce, “Fresh Light from the Ancient Monu- 
ments,” p..148). It was, then, part of a wider movement, 
which sent back Zerubbabel and his people to Jerusalem, and 
began the rebuilding of the temple. No doubt, Cyrus had 
seen that the old plan simply brought an‘element of possible 
rebellion into the midst of the country, and acted on grounds 
of political prudence. 

But our lesson digs deeper to find the true cause. Cyrus 
was God’s instrument, and the statesman’s insight was the 
result of God’s illumination. The divine causality moves 
men, when they move themselves, It was not only in the 
history of the chosen people that God’s purpose is wrought 
out by more or less conscious and willing instruments. The 
principle laid down by the writer of this book is of universal 
application, and the true “philosophy of history” roust 
recognize as underlying all other so-called causes and forces 
the one uncaused Cause, of whose purposes kings and poli- 
ticians are the executants, even while they freely act according 
to their own judgments, and, it may be,.in utter uncon- 
sciousness of him. It concerns our tranquillity and hopeful- 
ness, in the contemplation of the bewildering maze and often 
heart-breaking tragedy of mundane affairs, to hold fast by 
the conviction that God’s unseen hand moves the pieces on 
the board, and presides over all the complications. The dif- 
ference between “sacred” and “ profane” history is not that 
one is under his direct control, and the other is not. What 
was true of Cyrus and his policy is as tyre of America cr 
England. Would that politicians and all men recognized 
the fact as clearly as this historian did! 

1. Cyrus’s proclamation sounds as if he were a Jehovah- 
worshiper, but it is to be feared that his religion was of a 
very accommodating kind. It used to be said that, as a Per- 
sian, he was a monotheist, and would consequently be in sym- 
pathy with the Jews; but the same cylinder already quoted 
shatters that idea, and shows him to have been a polytheist, 
ready to worship the gods of Babylon. He there ascribes his 
vonquest to “ Merodach, the great lord,” and distinctly calls 





himself that god’s “ worshiper.” Like other polytheists, he 
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had room in his pantheon for the gods of other nations, and 
admitted into it the deities of the conquered peoples. 

The use of the name “ Jehovah” would, no doubt, be most 
simply accounted for by the supposition that Cyrus recog- 
nized the sole divinity of the God of Israel; but that solu- 
tion conflicts with all that is known of him, and with his 
characterization in Isaiah 45, as “ not knowing” Jehovah. 
More probably, his confession of Jehovah as the God of 
heaven was consistent in his mind with a similar confession 
as to Bel-Merodach or the supreme god of any other of the 
conquered nations. There is, however, no improbability in 
the supposition that the prophecies concerning him in Isaiah 
45 may have been brought to his knowledge, and be referred 
to in the proclamation as the “charge” given to him to 





| 
build Jehovah’s temple. But we must not exaggerate the | 


depth or exclusiveness of his belief in the God of the Jews. | 


| 
doors opened which we are too lazy, too cowardly, too much | 
afraid of self-denial, to enter, is the tragedy and the crime of 
many @ life, It is easier to live among the low levels of the | 
plain of Babylon, than to take to the dangers and privations 
of the weary tramp across the desert. The ruins of Jerusa- 
lem are a much less comfortable abode than the well-fur- | 
nished houses which have to be left, Prudence says, Be con- 
tent where you'are, and let other people take the trouble of | 
such mad schemes as rebuilding the temple. A thousand 
excuses sing in our ears, and we let the moment in which 
alone some noble resolve is possible slide past us, and 
the rest of life is empty of another such. Neglected oppor- 
tunities, unobeyed: calls to high deeds, we all have in our 
lives. The saddest of all words is, We might have been. 
How much wiser, happier, nobler, were the daring souls that 
rose to the occasion, and flung ease and wealth and com- | 


‘ Cyrus’s profession of faith, then, is an example of official | panionship behind them, because they heard the divine com- | 
and skin-deep religion, of which public and individual life | mand couched in the royal permission, and humbly answered, | 


afford plentiful instances in all ages and faiths, If we are 
to take their own word for it, most great conquerors have | 


“Here am I; send me”! L 
3. The third point in the lesson is singular,—the inventory | 


been very religious men, and have asked a blessing over | of the temple vessels returned by Cyrus. As to its particu- | 
many a bloody feast. All religions are equally true to cyni- | lars, we need only note that Sheshbazzar is the same as Zerub- 
cal politicians, who are ready to join in worshiping “ Jeho- babel ; that the exact translation of some of the names of the 

vah, Jove, or Lord,” as may suit their policy. Nor is it only vessels is doubtful; and that the numbers given under each | 


in ‘high places that such loosely worn professions are found. | 
Perhaps there is no region of life in which insincerity, which 

is often quite unconscious, is so rife as in regard to religious 

belief. But unless my religion is everything, it is nothing. 

“ All ia all, or not at all,” is the requirement of the great 

Lover of souls, What a winnowing of chaff from wheat 

there would be, if that test could visibly separate the mass 

which is gathered on his threshing-floor, the Church ! 

Cyrus’s belief in Jehovah illustrates the attitude which 
was natural to a polytheist, and is so difficult for us to enter 
into. A vague belief in One Supreme, above all other gods, 
and variously named by different nations, is buried beneath 
mountains of myths about lesser gods, but sometimes comes 
to light in many pagan minds, This blind creed, if creed it 
can be called, is joined with the recognition of deities be- 
longing to each nation, whose worship ought to be co-exten- 
sive with the race of which they are patrons, and who may 
be absorbed into the pantheon of a conqueror, just as the 
vanquished king may be allowed an honorable captivity at 
the victor’s capital. Thus Cyros could in a sense worship 
Jehovah, the God of Israel, without thereby being rebellious 
to Merodach. 

There are people who try the same immoral and impossible 
division of what must in its very nature be wholly given to 
One Supreme, even among so-called Christians, To “serve 
God and mammon” is demonstrably an absurd attempt. 
The love and trust and obedience which are worthy of him 
must be whole-hearted, whole-souled, whole-willed. It is as 
impossible to love God with part of one’s self as it is for a 
husband to love his wife with half his heart, and another 
woman with the rest. To divide is to slay love. Cyrus had 
some kind of belief in Jehovah ; but his own words, so won- 
derfully recovered in the inscription already referred to, 
prove that he had not listened to the command, “ Him only 
shalt thou serve.” That command grips us as closely as it 
did the Jews, and is as truly broken by thousands calling 
themselves Christians as by any idolaters. 

The substance of 4he proclamation is a permission to any 
one who wished it to return,—a sanction of the rebuilding of 
the temple, and an order to the native inhabitants to render 
help in money, goods, and beasts, A further contribution 
towards the building was suggested as “ a free-will offering.” 
The return, then, was not to be at the expense of the king, 
nor was any tax laid on for it; but neighborly good-will, born 
of seventy years of association, was invoked, and, as we find, 
not in vain. God had given the people favor in the eyes of 
those who had carried them captive. 

2. The long years of residence in Babylonia had weakened 
the homesickness which the first generation of captives had, 
no doubt, painfully experienced, and but a small part of 
them cared to avail themselves of the opportunity of return. 
One reason is frankly given by Josephus: “ Many remained 
in Babylon, not wishing to leave their possessions behind 
them.” “The heads of the fathers’ houses [who may have 
exercised some sort of government among the captives], the 
priests and Levites,” made the bulk of the emigrants; but in 
each class it was only those “ whose spirit God had stirred 
up” (as he had done Cyrus's) that were devout or patriotic 
enough to face the wrench of removal and the difficulties of 
repeopling a wasted land. There was little to tempt any 
others, and the brave little band had need of all their forti- 
tude. But no heart in which the flame of devotion burned, 
or in which were felt the drawings of that passionate love of 
the city and soil where God dwelt (which in the best days 
of the nation was inseparable from devotion), could remain 
behind. The departing contingent, then, were the best part 
of the whole; and the lingerers were held back by love of 
ease, faint-heartedness, love of wealth, and the like ignoble 
motives, 

How many of us have had great opportunities offered for 
service, which we have let slip in like manner! To have 


head do not correspond with the sum total, the discrepancy | 
indicating error somewhere in the numbers. 

But is not this dry enumeration a strange item to come in | 
the forefront of the narrative of such an event? We might 
have expected some kind of reproduction of the enthusiasm | 
of the returning exiles, some account of how they were sent | 
on their journey, something which we should have felt wor- | 
thier of the occasion than a list of bowls and nine-and-twenty 
knives. But it is of a piece with the whole of the first part | 
of this Book of Ezra, which is mostly taken up with a similar | 
catalogue of the members of the expedition. The list here | 
indicates the pride and joy with which the long hidden and | 
often desecrated vessels were received. We can see the 
priests and Levites gazing at them as they were brought 
forth, their hearts, and perhaps their eyes, filling with sacred 
memories, The Lord had turned again the captivity of | 
Zion, and these sacred vessels lay there, glittering before them, 
to assure them that they were not as “them that dream.” | 
Small things become great when they are the witnesses of a 
great thing. 


We must remember, too, how strong a hold the externals 
of worship had on the devout Jew. His faith was much 
more tied to form than ours ought to be, and the restoration 


the Lord,” and see that we carry them, untarnished and un- 
lost, to “the house of the Lord which is in Jerusalem.” 


Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 
PREFACE, 1893. 


On the night of November 24 we were looking with tele- 
scopic eye on the far-off, celestial stranger comet, and wishing 
for a closer acquaintance. So we look on the far-off crises of 
our race. We can get a closer acquaintance with the funda- 
mental principles and their outcome than the people who 
lived in those times. 

No one, man or angel, is able to open, read, or even look 
on the book containing the epochal revelations that are made 
in the next world. But the king of all history comes forward, 
takes the book, is found worthy to open the seals and display 
the panoramas, Then all heaven breaks into shouts of 
rapture, 

No one was able to unfold all the Old Testament. Men 
thought its revelations pertained to the Jewsalone. But the 
king of history came forward, took thre book, was found able 
to break the seals and declare its universality. “We study 
each year the Old Testament and its interpretation. As we 
learn, may we be as rapturously happy as they are in the 
next stage of being. 


The siftings of the Israelites by Nebuchadnezzar’s choice 
of the best before exile, and by three captivities, accomplished 
their work. Daniel, Shadrach, Mordecai, Esther, Ezekiel, 
Jeremiah, showed their superiority to their captors, the 
whole nation utterly abhorred idolatry, and the people were 
ready to return to replant the kingdom of God. As Gideon’s 
army was sifted, so was the whole natton. So was the wheat 
for seeding this continent. 





The best men were found again by calling for volunteers 


| worker with God. 


of the sacrificial implements as a pledge of the re-establish- | 
ment of the temple worship would seem the beginning of a | 
new epoch of closer relation to Jehovah, It is almost within | 
the lifetime Of living men that all Scotland was thrilled with | 
emotion by the discovery, in a neglected chamber, of a chest in 
which Jay, forgotten, the crown and scepter of the Stuarts, A | 
like wave of feeling passed over the exiles as they had given | 
back to their custody these temple vessels. Sacreder ones are | 
given into our hands, to carry across a more dangerous desert. | 
Let us hear the charge, “ Be ye clean, that bear the vessels of | 





— 


(v. 3). Men were needed who believed in God and were 
ready to risk everything possessed and possible for him. 

Israel is not all of Israel. Christ has sheep not of this 
fold. As he stirred up the spirit of Cyrus he stirs men now 
(v. 1). 

The Israelites, Cyrus, and the heathen, made a great mis. 
sionary offering to send these people to rebuild Jerusalem. 

It is always better that any dear Jerusalem be razed and 
salt-sown if we are not good. When we get right, it is easy 
for God to provide means to rebuild. Then he has both Je. 
rusalem and manhood, 

This second exodus was more glorious than the first, for 
better material went to Canaan once more. 

There is another exodus to come, made of even better sified 
material, to a higher Canaan and a more glorious temple. 

University Park, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 


BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


The Lord stirred up the spirit of Cyrus (v.1). No man’s 
spirit is worth much until it is aroused. Even when it is 
aroused, it may be worse than useless, because of its being 
moved from evil impulses or in the wrong direction.‘ But 
when God stirs up the spirit of a man, it is sure of its best 
possibilities and of its highest attainment. There are men 
of noble qualities and of admirable characteristics who do 
little or nothing in the world, because their spirits are not 
stirred up to heroic action, The brightest youth is in danger 
of letting his finest powers lie dormant or run to waste. 


| Every parent’s prayer for his or her child should be: “ Lord, 


stir up the spirit of my dear boy, so that he may really be 
worth something in the world.” And every youth’s prayer 
for himself should be that the Lord will stir up his spirit so 
that he shall be at his best. Without this stirring from the 
Lord, the choicest spirit may be a failure or a wreck, 

All the kingdoms of the earth hath the Lord, the God of heaven, 
given me; and he hath charged me to build him an house (v. 2). 
That sounds like a large claim; yet there is a modest side to 


| it, and in a sense it can be made for himself by every believ- 


ing child of'God. Paraphrased for the individual disciple of 
Jesus, it declares: “ All that Fam or have is from God. He 


| has given me limitless opportunities and a special mission.” 


In the plan of God, every Christian is one with Christ and a 
His life-sweep enters into the sweep of 
the universe.- His destiny is linked with God’s very exist- 
ence. And he is set to build a house forthe Lord. This 
house-building for the Lord goes on in one’s own character, 
in one’s every-day sphere of labor, in one’s co-work with all 
church activity and all Christian endeavor in one’s sphere of 
influence,—and beyond. In fact, it would be well for every 
Christian disciple to recognize his mission in the plan of God 
as clearly as did Cyrus, and to be as confident and trustful in 
the discharge of his duty accordingly. 

An house in Jerusalem, which is in Judah. It was not 
Cyrus’s home-church that he was now called to take hold of, 
for its house-building; nor was it a church which either 
himself or any of his family were to worship in. It was the 
church of another denomination, away out West from his 
Eastern home. But he didn’t excuse himself on that score. 
It is true that the church would benefit people in whom he 


responsible, But there are men in our day who would feel 
that they had no call to take hold of an enterprise of this 
sort,*so far away from their own comfortable homes, and for 
a people with whom they felt little in common—albeit their 
fellow-mortals and their felluw-citizens; and this even when 
they owned stock in a railroad, or had loaned money on a 
mortgage, in that very region. Cyrus set a good example in 
this thing to some who would count themselves a good deal 
sounder in the faith than he was, 

Whosoever there is among you of all his people . . . let him go up 
(v, 3). It is one thing to be of the Lord’s people, and another 
thing to be one of the Lord’s people. It is one thing to be 
with the Lord’s people when they are away from their proper 
standing ground, and another thing to be ready to brenk away 
from the Lord’s people, and, if necessary, to go all by one’s 
self to the post of duty when the testing time of fidelity comes. 
To be a Christian in general is a great deal easier than to be 
a Christian in particular. Yet the call.will come, in one way 
or another, for those who are now of the multitude to say 
whether they are ready to take an individual stand for the 
right—at any cost to themselves. That call meant something 
in the day of Cyrus. It means something in our day; quite 
as much as then. 

Whosoever is left, in any place where he sojourneth, let the men 
of his place help him... beside the freewill offering for the house 
of God (v. 4). Private and public charities boih have their 
claims, It is not enough for a man to say that he is giving 
for church-building and missionary enterprises, and therefore 
he must neglect bis family and his neighbors. Nor will it do 
for him to say that, because he is bearing a share in the sup- 





port of those about him, he can have no part in churci.- 
building aud missionary enterprises. His doing the one 
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is a reason why he should also do the other; and his being 
faithful in one direction is, indeed, more likely to prompt 
him to faithfulness in the other, 

They that were round about them strengthened their hands with 
vessels of silver, with gold, with goods, and with beasts, and with 
precious things, beside all that was willingly offered (v.6). Good, 
as well as evil, iscontagious. If a man’ shows himeelf a hero 
at home, he inspires others to heroism. If he goes off on a 
mission in unselfish devotion to the cause of God and to the 
good of his fellows, his course wins admiration and sympathy, 
and others, who would not think of going themselves, are glad 
to help him by willing gifts in the line of his needs, Foreign 
missionary work premotes home beneficences, He who rises 
above the average in well doing thereby raises the average of 
well doing. In addition to all that foreign missionaries do in 
the land to which they go as missionaries, they open the hearts 
and the hands of church-members whom they leave behind 
them. They who would strengthen the hands of devoted 
workers for God have their own hearts strengthened by 
their very purpose of helping God’s helpers, 

Philadelphia, 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


Recall to the scholars’ minds the fact that God had pre- 
dicted sorrow to his people if they would not obey his voice, 
and that, as a consequence of their continued idolatry, he at 
last sent Nebuchadnezzar, and Jerusalem was taken, and the 
people carried captive, How many were actually taken away 
to Babylon we do not know, but at one time there were ten 
thousand who were marched off as captives, Besides this, 
there were several other deportations, though how many in 
all were carried into foreign lands we are not told. Far an 
account of this part of the history read 2 Kings 24 : 10-16 
and 25: 1-12, From this it will be seen that quite a number 
of the very poorest farmers were left, lest the land should 
utterly go to ruin, We shall see some of these people when 
we come to study the lessons on Nehemiah later on in this 
quarter. 

Now go on to draw a picture of the desolation that marked 
the close of the kingdom of Judah, The magnificent temple 
of Solomon, the pride of every Jew, was in ruins, and the 
walls of the city were razed to the ground. All the palaces 
of the rich were burned, and the city must have looked like 
destruction twice told, The leaders of ‘the people, and all 
who had any influence, were captives, a thousand miles away, 
and their ruler was a most powerful monarch. To human 
eyes it must have seemed an utterly hopeless thing to expect 
any restoration of this ruin, There was no Moses in the land 
to act as leader, and the people had no power to carry out 
their designs. Yet there was one thing that was encouraging, 
and that was the promise of Gud. He had said that, at the 
end of seventy years of captivity, he would again bring his 
people back to their land, More than this, the Lord had 
actually given the name of the king who would help on this 
good work, For this look at Jeremiah 25: 11, 12 and 29: 
10; also at Isaiah 45: 1-4. So whiletothe eye of flesh there 
was no hope, the eye of true faith saw much that was com- 
forting. 

So it had been in olden times. .When Israel was in cap- 
tivity in Egypt, it seemed as if there was no prospect of 
deliverance. All was against such a hope, And yet in the 
fulness of time God did deliver his people, and brought them 
to the land which he had promised to their fathers,. And so 
it proved at this time. There is a marked difference, how- 
ever, in the way in which he wrought the deliverance. 
Under Moses there were many miracles wrought, while this 
deliverance was without any miracle at all. As we have 
often seen, God is not confined to one way of working. He 
may work by miracles, but he can just as well work without 
them, and the result will be just as perfect in the one case as 
in the other. This is most encouraging for us. In these 
days God does not work such miracles as he did in the time 
of Pharaoh. But that does not show that his power is limited. 
He can deliver his people in our days; and he often does in 
wonderful ways, without miracles, deliver individuals who 
call upon him. All that we need is to have faith in his 
power, and then leave the way of working to his wisdom. 

Call the atiention of the class to the part that one man 
took in all thissplendid movement. All depended on him, and 
he did his part well. And if any of the class think that be- 
cause he was a king he was able to do so much, but that we, 
being only common folk, cannot hope to accomplish much for 
the Lord, show them that the mother of Moses was only 
a common woman, and yet she was one of the links in the 
chain of events that brought Israel out of Egypt. Yes, it is 
possible for any member of this class to be so blessed of God 
as to be a link in a chain that shall be strong for many years 
tocome. What we need to do, is to follow the example of 
this heathen king, and when God puts thoughts of usefulness 
into our minds, to carry them out to the best of our ability. 
There is no telling to what glorious results such good im- 
pulses may lead. It is not for lack of good impulses that we 
are so useless in this life, but for the lack of determination to 


carry them out. Cyrus had no miracle wrought to tell him 
what to do, nor was any prophet sent to him. Apparently 
there was nothing but a strong impulse, backed up by the 
word of God, that led him to this action. But God gives 
just such impulses in our lives. I am sure that many a man 
might do a great work for God and his fellow-men, if he 
would only follow the best impulses of his heart, guided by 
the word of God. 

Of all the people in captivity, only about forty-two thou- 
sand went back to Jerusalem, There were many others in 
that land, who, for various reasons, preferred to stay there. 
Josephus says that many of these were influenced by the fact 
that they had acquired property there, and they did not care 
to sell it and leave. . This was exceedingly sad ; for no doubt 
they would have had a larger blessing if they had returned 
with their brethren. These persons could not say that they 
had the welfare of Jerusalem near to their hearts, or that they 
preferred her above their highest joys. No, they preferred 
their own advancement to that of the,.kingdom of God, This 
class has many spiritual descendants still living; for there 
are to-day thousands of church-members who will not do any- 
thing that calls for self-sacrifice for the sake of the church, 
If anything is to be done, they leave it for others to accom- 
plish, As for themselves, they will not help in any way or 
manner. These are the drones in the spiritual hive, and we 
should be just as well off if they were to leave us as we are 
with them.* They are the losers, however; for when the 
temple went up, and at last the walls of the city were com- 
pleted, and the great rejoicing was held, those who had stayed 
behind had neither part nor lot in it all. And it is the same 
with these modern imitators, When there is a revival, and 
there is joy in the church and among the angels of God over 
the conversion of sinners, they have neither part nor lot in 
the good work. They are of the earth earthy, and do not re- 
joice over the advancement of the kingdom of God on earth, 
Among which of these two companies do you stand? Are 
you one of those who build the temple of God, or among 
those who prefer to buy and sell, and consult your own 
earthly pleasure? 

New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER, 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


A new year, beginning with the Sabbath day and with new 
lessons for us to learn. Let us begin the year with the first 
golden text; what is it? There is one word in the verse 
that was often spoken about Jesus ; often when he saw crowds 
of people “ he was moved with compassion,” for he knew all 
their wants and their sorrows, One day he saw a funeral 
and a widow following after the dead body of her only son. 
“Jesus had compassion;” what does that mean? Our 
heavenly Father has the same loving pity for his children 
in sorrow and trouble. We read that “as a father pitieth 
his children, so the Lord pitieth them that fear him.” 

Captives in Babylon.—In pity the Lord looked on his chosen 
people ; they had sinned, and’ to punish them the Lord let 
enemies conquer them, and carry them away as slaves. Can 
you point to Babylon on the map? Can you find Jerusalem 
and the country of Judah? What does the golden text 
promise? What is the meaning of “ captivity”? The Lord 
made the promise in the verse hundreds of years before ; he 
knew his people would disobey, but he told them that if they 
would repent, and*turn to him, he would bring them back 
from all the countries where he had scattered them. 

Oyrus, King of Persia.—God used this king to help him 
keep the promise of the goldentext. We read that the heart 
of the king is in the Lord’s hand to turn it as rivers of water 
are turned, So he used Cyrus to work forhim. Cyrus made 
a law, and sent men all over his kingdom to tell the people 
and show a writing, that the Lord had stirred up his spirit 
to build the Lord a house at Jerusalem. Did King Cyrus 
expect to go and build it himself? No; he called upon the 
people, and asked who would go and build the house of the 
Lord at Jerusalem, Was not that a strange message from 
the king whose captives they were? Cyrus said that the 
Lord had given him all the kingdoms of the earth, and had 
charged him to build him a house in Judah. Cyrus was not 
one of God’s chosen people; he permitted the worship of 
idols in Babylon; but perhaps he knew through one of his 
princes, the pious Daniel, that Isaiah the prophet had writ- 
ten about him. Let us read the words together. Turn to 
Isaiah 44 : 28, and class repeat in concert after the teacher. 
God told what Cyrus was to do for him, and how he would 
help Cyrus to do the work. 

Let Him Go to Jerusalem.—So King Cyrus said to the Jews 
in Babylon. It was a free choice to go or to stay. Many of 
them had regular trades and work, houses and lands, in 
Babylon ; many were born and had grown up there, and per- 
haps did not care to go to the land their fathers remembered. 
Some were too old or too feeble to undertake the journey. 
The Lord then, as he does now, did not want any to go to 
build his chosen city and his temple, unless he had a willing 
heart. 








feel that they were. too poor to go; he gave command that 
those who chose to stay in Babylon should help those who 
wished to go. The people of the country who had been their 
neighbors were called on by the king to give silver and gold 
or goods and supplies for the way, cattle for their use, or 
animals to carry them and their property. They obeyed the 
king, and freely gave to the chiefs and priests, and all to 
whom God had given the desire to go, money, food, and 
precious gifts, to help. 

The King’s Gijt.—There were some costly things which 
belonged to King Cyrus. He ordered them to be brought 
out from his treasure-house in the temple of one of the gods 
of Babylon,—basins of gold, spoons, cups, salvers, all of pure 
gold, They had been brought out at some great feasts, filled 
with wine, and the king’s guests drank wine from them and 
praised the idol-gods. Was that what they were made for? 
Long, long before, God had told how they should be made 
from gold willingly given by his people for his service in the 
splendid temple in Jerusalem, When that city was burned 
and the temple destroyed, these golden vessels were carried 
away, years before the time of Cyrus. When he in turn con- 
quered Babylon, he took the holy vessels for his own’ In 
all these years God had been keeping them safely for his 
children; for he moved upon the heart of Cyrus to bring out 
the thousands of golden vessels to be carried to Jerusalem.) 

The Journey.—If you were going on a long journey, how 
would you travel? How quickly you could get in a car and 
lie down at night in a sleeper and be carried hurrying over 
the smooth track even while you slept! But then there were 
no railroads and no electric cars, Nobody knew anything 
about steam, and they could not send a telegraphic message 
to tell any one in Jerusalem when they would get there, 
Part of the road went across the desert; no trees where they 
could stop in the shade, no springs of pure, cool water. Most 
of them walked along the road from the city by the river, 
across the desert towards the land of their fathers, 

Starting Home.—Did you ever see an excursion party start- 
ing off? Then you remember the mus‘c and laughter, merry 
voices, and bright banners flying in the breeze; so the Jew- 
ish Company rejoiced. King Cyrus sent his own soldiers to 
guard them and their treacures part of the dangerous way. 
The old people and the feeble ones, the little children in their 
mothers’ arms, were snugly seated on the camels or the sure- 
footed mules, Some of the richer people rode on horses, 
Singers were singing there, and players on flutes and trum- 
pets, The drivers and baggage-men watched and looked at 
their loaded beasts, the leaders looked along the close lines, 
the trumpets gave the starting signals, and with thankful 
hearts the long procession started from the city gates, Those 
who used to weep when they remembered Zion went praising 
God, and singing, “ The Lord hath done great things for us;” 
and then they repeated, “The Lord hath done great things 
for us; whereof we are glad.” 

What great thing has he done for us to make us glad, 
greater than to redeem the Jews from their captivity? 

Louisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS,. 


“THE Lorp... HATH CHARGED Mr.”—Formerly it was 
assumed that Cyrus showed favor to the Jews because he also, 
as the disciple of Zarathustra, was an enemy of polytheism, 
We now know that the monotheistic worship of Ahura Mazda 
taught by Zarathustra was the creed only of a sect or caste 
among the Persians, and did not become the national creed 
until the reign of Darius Hystaspis (B.C. 522-487). Indeed, 
if he had been a disciple of Zarathustra, he would have 
been far less ready to own the godhead of Jehovah, as he 
does in the proclamation; for that creed was as jealously ex- 
clusive as was that of the Jews. In polytheism, each particular 
god was in turn identified with the one supreme God. This 
tendency of Oriental thought is well brought ont in a tale, 
which represents a Greek, a Jew, and a Persian as standing 
before the throne of an Oriental king. “ Who is the supreme 
God?” asked the kiug. “Zeus is the great god,” said the 
Greek. “ Nay,” said the Persian, “ Ahura Mazda is the lord 
of all.” “ You are both wrong,” cried the Jew; “ Adhonay, 
the Lord, whose Name is unutterable, he is God.” And the 
strife waxed fierce before the throne, until the king was 
wroth, and was about to order them to be slain as false be- 
lievers. But the king’s counselor bade them be still; and 
he turned to them, and said: “ What is the name of the sun 
in the lands from which you come?” And the Greek said, 
* His name is Helios; ” and the Persian said, “ His name is 
Mithras ;" and the Jew said, “ His name is Shemesh.” And 
the king’s counselor seid: “O foolish ones! to imagine that 
the sun may have many names, and that God, the Lord, must 
have only one.” 

“He 1s THE Gop WHICH Is In JervsaLem.”—Josephus 
takes Cyrus’s reference to Jehovah more literally; he de- 
clares that Cyrus wrote to all the people of Asia: “‘ Since 
God Almighty hath appointed me to be king of the habit- 
able earth, I believe that he is that God whom the 
nation of the Israelites worship; for indeed he foretold 





Help for the Travelers,—King Cyrus did not want any to 


my name to the prophets; and that I should build him a 
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house in Jerusalem, in the country of Judea’ This was 
known to Cyrus by his reading the book which Isaiah left 
behind him of his. prophecies. For this prophet eaid that 
God had spoken thus to him in secret vision: ‘My will is 
that Cyrus, whom I have appointed to be king over many and 
great nations, send back my people to their own land, and 
build my temple.’ This was foretold by Isaiah one hundred 
and forty years before the temple was demolished. Accord- 
ingly, when Cyrus read this, and admired the divine power, 
an earnest desire seized him to fulfil what was so written.” 
The historical value of Josephus’s assertion that Cyrus read 
Isaiah, is somewhat dubious. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING, 


“Tue Vessers or tHE Hovse or THE LorpD, WHICH 
NEBUCHADNEZZAR ... HAD Pur in THE HovseE or Hs 
Gops.”—There is a strong disinclination to put to profane or 
secular use whatever has been once dedicated to sacred pur- 
poses. Nebuchadnezzar sought only to enrich the temple of 
his own gods with the spoils of the house of the Lord, It 
must have seemed to the Jews a signal mark of divine dis- 
pleasure, that the appearance of the mysterious handwriting 
of doom upon the wall coincided with Belshazzar’s sacri- 
legious use of the sacred vessels (Dan. 5). The leather of 
which the synagogue Torah-rolls are made must never be put 
to any other use. When slightly worn, or when the writing 
in any part becomes indistinct, it must be decently buried 
where, in the course of nature, it will decay. Ornaments and 
vessels in Oriental houses of worship are always preserved 
forsacred uses, The houses themselves, the enclosures around 
them, the ground on which they stand, are generally held 
sacred by people of all religions. Many are the instances 
among our ruined cities where temples originally dedicated 
to heathen gods have been taken by Christians and used as 
churches, then by Moslems and used as mosks. In the sub- 
sequent decline of the country they have simply been left to 
gotoruin. The temple hill in Jerusalem has been known 
as sacred through all history. The site now of the famous 
Mosk of ‘Omar, it is called Hardy esh-Sharéf, or “The Noble 
Sanctuary.” The property of réligious institutions is known 
as wakf, Such property in houses and land, etc., is free from 
taxation. Churches may be left open night and day, with 
the almost absolute certainty that nothing will be stolen. 
Should a boy take a book, for example, from one of our 
schools, he has only to be reminded that it is wak/, and back 
it comes. 

“Tue Captivity ... FRoM BABYLon.”—The total number 
who came up under Ezra was about fifty thousand. There are, 
therefore, more Jews now in Palestine proper—not reckoning 
from the borders of Solomon’s kingdom—than then returned 
from captivity. The number, chiefly found in the holy cities 
Jerusalem, Hebron, Tiberias, and Safed, is not less than 
eighty thousand. This is the figure given in the Jewish 
¢alendar, but some who have opportunities to know admit 
that there may be over a hundred thousand, 


Safed, Syria. 


QUESTION HINTS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS. 


FOR THE TEACHER. 


Ezra.—Who was Ezra? (Neh. 12 : 26.) What famous 
men were among his ancestors? (Ezra 7 : 1-5.) To what 
tribe did he belong? (Exod. 4:14.) Where was he born? 
When? What great things did he do for the Jews? What 
@onnection with the entire Bible does tradition assign to 
him? Besides the Book of Ezra, what books of the Bible is 
he thought to have written? About when did Ezra die? 
Into what two parts may the Book of Ezra be divided? 
(Chap, 1-6; 7-10.) What are the characteristics of each? 
In what languages was the book written? Why was the 
Chaldee used in addition to the Hebrew? About when was 
the book written? What was its purpose? What would the 
reading of this book teach the Jews? What should it 
teach us? 

Tue Ex1tx.—How many bands of Hebrews were led cap- 
tive to Babylon? (2 Kings 24:1, 10-16; 25:1-11.) What 
were the dates of those three captures? How long did the 
exile last? (Jer. 25:11; 29:10) Why did God carry his 
people into exile? (2 Chron. 30:9.) What were the ad- 
vantages of this exile to the Jews? To the world? Who 
were the great Hebrews of the early years of the exile? 
(Dan. 1 : 1-6; Ezek. 1 : 1-3; Jer. 40 : 1-6.) Of the later 
years? (Ezra 7:6; Neh. 1: 1,) 

Tae PrRociaMatTion (vs. 1-4).—How long before this had 
Cyrus ruled elsewhere? What had been the course of his 
life up to this time? What was the extent of his kingdom ? 
Why was it fortunate that he was so powerful? What 
prophecy of Jeremiah is referred to? (Jer. 25:11; 29: 10.) 
What are some of the reasons that should give confidence in 
“the word of the Lord”? (1 Kings 8: 56; Job 21 : 22; 
Titus 1:2) What are some sure prophecies of God that 
wait fulfilment? (Matt. 25:31; Rev. 22: 3-5, etc.) In what 





2:15; Dan.10: 1.) In what ways does God in modern 
times stir up the spirits of men? How did the exile pre- 
pare the Jews for return? Why was this the best time for 
the event? Does God control the affairs of heathen, as well 
as of Christian, kings? Why do you think so? (Psa, 2: 1-6.) 
How nearly did Cyrus have “all the kingdoms of the earth” ? 
How may Cyrus have got his charge? (Dan. 10:1; Isa. 
44:28; 45:1,13.) How far should Christians accept, in 
their church work, the help of those who are not Christians? 
Why was it best that the Hebrews should be permitted to 
remain, if they chose? What must have been the effect of 
this winnowing on the Hebrew nation? How was this a call 
to self-denial and hardship? How was it a call to happiness 
and true prosperity ? (Mark 10: 29, 30.) Why was it right 
that the heathen round the Jews should help them? What 
may this “free-will offering’ have been? (vs. 7-11.) In 
what respect is Cyrus a model to all who would persuade 
others to give? 

THE OFFERING (vs. 5-11).—Who were two of these “fathers 
of Judah”? (Ezra 2: 63; 3:8,) How long was this before 
the second expedition to Jerusalem, under Ezra? (Ezra 7 : 8.) 
How many returned with Zerubbabel? (Ezra 2 : 64, 65, 70.) 
What shows that many Jews remained? (Esther 9: 2, 19.) 
Why did these remain? (Matt. 13 : 22.) Why was it not 
just as well to remain? (Ezra 10: 11.) Who was among 
those who remained? (Dan. 10:1). Why did he not return 
with the others? (Dan.11:1.) What calls like that which 
came to these Jews come to Christians nowadays? (Matt. 
6 : 24, 25.) On what other great occasion were returning 
captives treated thus by their neighbors? (Exod. 12 : 35, 
36.) When did Nebuchadnezzar get these temple vessels? 
(2 Kings 24: 8-13.) Who was Sheshbazzar? (Ezra 5: 14.) 
What was his other name? (Ezra3:8; 5:16.) What does 
“of a second sort” signify? How, probably, was the full num- 
ber, five thousand and four hundred, made up? After what 
fashion did the Hebrews return to their own land? (Psa. 
126; Isa. 48 : 20,21; Ezra 2: 41, 65.) 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 

1, Where were the Jews carried into captivity? 2. Why? 
8. Why does God ever send such troubles? 4. How long 
were the Jews in Babylon? 5. What king let them return? 
6. What moved him todo so? 7. Why did God permit the 
captivity to come toanend? 8, What will be the end of all 
our troubles? (golden text.) 9. When? 
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COMFORT YE MY PEOPLE, SAITH your Gop. 











HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ How firm a foundation, ye saints of the Lord.” 
“God moves in a mysterious way.” 

**On the mountain top appearing.” 

“ Zion, awake! thy strength renew.” 

“ Daughter of Zion! awake from thy sadness.” 
“ O weary pilgrim, lift your head.” 

“ In the land of strangers.” 

“ I was once far from my Saviour.” 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


This first lesson of the new year brings before us the won- 
derfulness of God’s loving providences, and the fact of new 
duties coming to us with every new providence. 

The captivity of Judah was a sad experience of God’s way- 
ward people, but it proved to be a blessing through God’s 
grace. That captivity was of man, and seemed to be of man’s 
evil passions; but it was all in the ordering of God for the 
good of his people. The return of Judah to Jerusalem was 
also of man, and seemed to be of one man’s goodness of heart; 
but it, likewise, was all in God’s ordering for good to his peo- 
ple. The captivity and the return were alike proofs of God’s 
love; as are the trials and the joys that come to us in his 
providence. 

During the captivity there were duties of fidelity and en- 





Ways may Cyrus have been prompted to do this thing? (Rom. 








Judah, new duties confronted God’s people. There was the 
duty of rising up to go back to Jerusalem, for all who were 
able to go. There was the duty of aiding those who went, 
and of giving freely to them and to the cause they loved. §o, 
now, with every new opening, by God’s ordering, of a path 
to new Christian service, there confronts us the duty of enter. 
ing it ourselves if we are able to, and of giving sympathy and 
aid to those who do enter it, if we are unable to go ourselves, 


ADDED POINTS. 
Every prophecy of God is a promise of God; and every 
promise of God is a prophecy sure of fulfilment. 
Men are often working in the direct line of God’s provi- 
dence when they have no thought of God in their heart; 
but it is better for a man to realize that his best work has 
been set to him by the God of heaven and of earth. 
He who will do God’s will, may be sure that God will be 
with him. 
Our duty to God includes our duty to God’s dear ones. If 
we love God, we shall love to help those whom God loves, 
Gold and silver and all goods have their chief value when 
they are used cheerfully in God’s service. 
A willing offering is the best of offerings. “God loveth a 
cheerful giver.” 
All of us are God’s servants. We can work willingly for 
God, or we can be forced to contribute to the completion of 
God’s plans without a cheerful‘compliance on our part. 





LESSON AIDS FOR THE FIRST 
QUARTER, 1893. : 


The lessons for the first quarter of 1893 deal with the 
period which begins with the first return of the Jews from 
the Captivity, and ends with the close of the Old Testament 
canon. They are taken from the historical books of Ezra, 
Nehemiah, and Esther, and from the prophetical books of 
Haggai and Zechariah. As none of these works with the 
exception of Zechariah occupy a notable place in the Hebrew 
literature, or are associated with great problems or literary 
discussions of any kind, they have not been the subject of 
numerous commentaries. Those who require exposition of 
them must seek it, for the most part, in works which cover 
the entire Old Testament. Zechariah is an exception, because 
his prophecy is an early instance of that form of prophetic 
vision which we call apocalyptic, and finds its parallels in 
Daniel and the Revelation of the Apostle John,—to pass over 
the Book of Enoch, the second Book of Ezra, and other 
apocryphal books. Another reason for special interest in 
Zechariah is found in the conjecture that chapters 9 to 14 
are the work of an earlier (or possibly two earlier) prophet, 
who lived before the exile. 

Of continuous works on the Old Testament, that of Keil 
and Delitzsch is at once scholarly and conservative (Edin- 
burgh: T. & T. Clark). The books of this quarter are all 
treated by Dr. Keil, who is not Delitzsch’s equal. In Schaff- 
Lange’s.“ Doctrinal and Homiletical Commentary”’ (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons) the volume on Ezra and 
Nehemiah and the comment on Esther are by Professor 
F. W. Schultz of Breslau, the translation and additions being 
by Professor Charles A. Briggs, Professor Howard Crosby, 
and Professor James Strong, respectively. The commentary 
on Haggai and Zechariah is by Professor J. P. Lange himself; 
the translation and additions by Professor James E. McCurdy 
of Toronto and the Rev. Dr. Talbot W. Chambers of New 
York., In the “ Bible Commentary ” (known as the Speaker’s), 
edited by Canon Cook (New York ; Charles Scribner’s Sons), 
Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther are treated by Professor George 
Rawlinson; Haggai and Zechariah ‘by Canon Drake’ of 
Worcester. Professor Rawlinson also furnishes the com- 
mentary on Ezra, Nehemiah, and Bsther for the “ Pulpit 
Commentary,” edited by Spence and Exell (New York: 
Anson D. F. Randolph & Co.), and this is supplemented by 
homilies by twelve notable English preachers. In the 
“Sermon Bible” (New York: A. C, Armstrong & Son) 
the third and fourth volumes on the Old Testament give 
excellent summaries of discourse on these books by eminent 
preachers. Bishop Christopher Wordsworth’s “The Old 
Testament with Notes and Introduction” (London. 1868-72) 
is rich in patristic lore. In the “Old Testament Commen- 
tary” for English readers, edited by Bishop Ellicott (New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co.), in Volume ITL, Ezra and Nehe- 
miah are treated by the Rev. Dr. W. P. Pope, and Esther 
by the Rev. R. Sinker; in Volume V., Haggai, by the Rev. 
A. C. Jennings, and Zechariah by the Rev. W. H. Lowe,— 
the “ two friends,” whose annotated translation of the Psalms 
has had a wide circulation. Excellent discussions of all these 
writers will be found in The Bible Educator, edited by Dean 
Plumptre (New York: Cassell and Company). The Exposi- 
tor’s Bible apd the Cambridge Bible for Schools do not as 
yet include any of these books. 

For the three historical books, the first help is to be sought 
in the standard works on Jewish history, These are Ewald’s 
“ History of the Jewish People” (London: Williams and Nor 
gate); Dean Stanley’s “ Lecturés on the History of the Jewish 





durance; but now that there was a postibility of return to 
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berg’s “ History of the Kingdom of God under the Old Testa- 
ment” (Edinburgh: T, & T. Clark); Dr. Edersheim’s “ The 
Bible History” (New' York and Chicago: Fleming H. 
Revell Co.) ; Geikie’s “ Hours with the Bible” (New York: 
James Poit); E. H. Palmer’s “ History of the Jewish Na- 
tion” (New York: E. & J. B, Young); and J. K. Hosmer’s 
“The Story of the Jews” (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons). 
Relating to this period, we have H. P. Hunter's “ After the 
Exile” (EJinburgh: Oliphant), and Professur Willis J. 
Beecher’s articles in The Old Testqment Student for 1889 and 
1890 on “ The Post-Exilic History of Israel.” 

On the books of Ezra and Neliemiah there is a volume by 
Professor G. Rawlinson in the “ Men of the Bible” series (New 
York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co.). Professor A. H. Sayce 
has prepared for the Religious Tract Society an “ Introduc- 
tion to Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther” (New York and Chi- 
cago: Fleming H. Revell Co,), which cannot but be useful. 
In The Expositor for 1886, Dr. Marcus Dods had papers on 
these three books, Some suggestive thoughts on Nehemiah 
will be found in Charles Reade’s “ Scripture Characters,” 

On Esther we have volumes of lectures by three Scottish 
authors: Dr, George Lawson (Edinburgh, 1804), Dr. Thomas 
McCrie (Ed nburgh, 1838), and Alexander Davidson (Edin- 
burgh: T. & T. Clark). The first of the three sat for 
the portrait of Mr. Cargil, the learned and absent-minded 
minister in “St. Ronan’s Well.” More recent are “The 
Book of Esther: A New Translation, with Critical Notes,” 
by J. W. Haley (Andover: Warren F, Draper. 1885), and 
“An Explanatory Commentary on Esther,” by Paul Cassel, 
translated from the German (Edinburgh: T. & T, Clark. 
1888). 

The two prophetic books are included, of course, in all the 
works on the Minor Prophets, Of these the work of Dr, Eben- 
ezer Henderson (London, 1845) is still valuable; but that of 
Dr. Pusey (2 vols, New York; Funk and Wagnalls Company) 
is the best in the language, although the volume on them by 
Canon Farrar in the “ Men of the Bible” series is one of his 
best. In the “ Mand-books for Bible Classes” (Edinburgh : 
T. & T. Clark), Dr. Marcus Dods has a volume on “The 
Post-Exilian Prophets,” and in The Expositor for 1884 and 
1886 he had paperson Zechariah and Haggai. The notes on 
the two prophets by J. van Eaton (Pittsburgh: United 
Presbyterian Board of Publication) are practical, but do not 
neglect exposition proper. On Zechariah alone we have a 
“Commentary on Zechariah,” by W. H. Lowe (New York 
and London: Macmillan and Company, 1872) ; “ The Prophet 
of Glory,” by J. D. Smith (London, 1887); “Zechariah: Hig 
Visions and Warning:,” by W. L. A‘exander (London: Nisbet. 
1887) ; and “ Zechariah and his Prophecies,” the Bampton Lec- 
ture for 1878, by C. I, I. Wright (New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co.). Mr. Wright and Dr. Pusey defend the unity of the 
book, which Canon Farrar calls in question, as does Buchanan 
Blake in his “ How to Read the Prophets” (New York: Charles 
Scribner’sSons). The question is further discussed by Canon 
Cheyne, in The Jewish Quarterly Review for October, 1886; 
Professor E. C. Bissell, in The Journal of Biblical Literature 
for 1886; and D. Shanks, in The Monthly Interpreter (Edin- 
burgh: T. & T. Clark) for 1887. F.B. Denio has a paper on 
“The Messianic Element in Haggai” in The Old Testament 
Student for 1886. 2 

Specifically dealing with the lessons of the year are (1) 
Dr. F. N. Peloubet’s Select Notes on the International Les- 
sons for 1893 (Boston: W. A. Wilde & Co.); (2) Sermons on 
the International Sunday-school Lessons for 1893, by the 
Monday Club (Boston and Chicago: Congregational Publica- 
tion Society); and (3) The Two Testaments: Sermons on the 
International Lessons, edited by President E. B, Andrew 
(Providence: E. A. Johnson Co.). 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


a 


FRENCH THEOLOGICAL THOUGHT, 


It is illustrative of the cosmopolitan character of ad- 
vanced thought in the theological world that practically 
the same problems are everywhere pressing to the fore- 
front. The sharp contest which has for some time been 
carried on between the friends of traditional theology 
and the advocates of new methods and manners—in the 
Protestant churches of France and particularly of French 
Switzerland—is a new illustration of this fact, These 
discussions are to all intents and purposes along the same 
lines which have been developed by the Ritschl school 
in Germany, and which are a probable element in the 
coming theology of America, Nor can it be said that, 
in this widespread agreement in regard to theological 
problems and perplexities, the master-mind of any single 
leader is the controlling factor and force, This unity of 
ideas and ideals is rather the outgrowth of the general 
character of the théological thought of the age, particu- 
larly in its relations to scientific research and results in 
other departments, The trend and tendency of new 


thought in theology may be described as a search for a 
new seat and source of authority in religious matters. 

Critical investigations into the origin and character of 
the biblical books bave, in our day, caused men to look 
upon the sacred volume with new eyes; and among the 
novelties is the proposed transfer of the seat of authority 
from the Scriptures, as such, to the subjective conscious- 
ness and convictions within the mind and soul of the 
believer, awakened by the gospel message which these 
Scriptures contain and convey. The discussions on this 
subject, carried on in the French Protestant churches, 
are of importance, and bave produced a literature of 
considerable extent, 

The best representative works of the two schools are 
Le Probleme de I Autorité, by Léopold Monod (Paris: 
Fischbacher. 1891. pp. 126) and L’ Autorité en Matitre 
de Foi et la Nouvelle Ecole, by E. Doumergue (Lausanne ; 
1892. pp. 240). The former, which grew out of a dis- 
sertation of a Lyons pastor presented to the Paris 
Protestant Faculty for a doctor’s degree, is a defense 
and development of the new positions. The latter is a 
reply from the standpoint of a conservatism which is 
not blind traditionalism, but is rea@y to yield in matters 
of biblical criticism what may seem demanded by honest 
research. The new theology calls itself “ la théologie de la 
conacience,”’ or the theology of consciousness,—and the term 
is certainly characteristic and expressive of its indi- 
viduality. The certainty of salvation is a matter of 
inner conviction aroused through the gospel declaration 
of the great love and mercy of Jesus Christ. In this 
sense the Scriptures are the norm and rule of faith. 
Truth, according to the Scriptures, is not something that 
we understand intelligently or know by memory, but is 
something that we do and practice, At bottom, this 
theological scheme is an attempt to make the perfect 
assurance of the truth of the religion of the Bible har- 
monize with far-reaching concessions to advanced 
criticism. 

A word of peace, addressed to both sides, is spoken in 
the pamphlet of E. Ménégoz, of the Protestant Faculty 
in Paris, entitled L’ Autorité de Dieu (Paris: Fischbacher, 
1892. pp. 15)... By a close analysis of the “new school” 
and of the “ new orthodoxy,” as the contestants are now 
termed, the author endeavors to show that the divergen- 
cies are rather those of manner than of matter, 

The elder Godet has come out of his well-merited re- 
tirement, and has written a series of articles against Pro- 
fessor Sabatier of Paris, also a defender of the new ideas, 
The articles from both sides have appeared in recent 
numbers of Le Chrétien Evangétlique and the Revue Chré- 
tienne. The leading popular organ of the new school is 
the skilfully managed weekly, Evangile et Liberté, edited 
by Pasteur Paul Chapins of the Swiss National Church. 
Other prominent French Protestant journals, such as the 
Nouvelle Revue de Théologie et des Questions Religicuses, the 
Revue de Théologie et Philosophie, are overflowing with dis- 
cussions of the authority question; and among recent 
writers, besides those mentioned, are Gretillat, Berthoud, 
Malan, Glardon, and others. It is doubtful whether a 
more thorough discussion of this fundamental and in- 
tensely timely subject of authority in matters of faith, 
in its modern phases, can elsewhere be found than in 
recent French books and journals, 

Representative rather than inherent individual impor- 
tance attaches to the new volume of Maurice Vernes, en- 
titled Histoire Sainte : I, Eléments d’ Histoire Juive (Paris: 
Leroux. pp. 240). The author and the recently de- 
ceased Havet are the chief exponents of the new French 
radical school which relegates all the prophetic writings 
of the Old Testament to the period of the Restoration 
and later, putting the bulk of them in the secend and 
third centuries before Christ, That a history of the 
Jews from this standpoint can only be possible by a sub- 
jective reconstruction of the whole narrative, is evident. 
This book is an attempt at such reconstruction. The 
most thorough and searching criticism of these critical 
innovations is the article of forty pages by L. Horst, 
entitled L’ Hypothdse de M. Havet sur la Modernité des 
Prophetes, in the Revue de l’ Histoire des Religions for 
March and April, 1892. 





It seems unnecessary to make a third formal introduc- 
tion to the world of the little hero of Prince Dimple on 
his Travels, for this volume foilows its two predeces- 
sors with astonishing rapidity. Few writers have Mrs. 
Paull’s ability at once to interest, instruct, and enter- 
tain both the child and his care-taker in the same 
paragraphs. Notwithstanding this mother - author's 
extraordinary power of accomplishing, her work shows 
little if any deterioration in the happy turning of phrases, 





fertility of invention, aud power of surprise. The moral 


tone of Mrs. Paull’s books makes them not only safe 
companions, but desirable influences in the nursery and 
the family living-room, Those who have learned to love 
Prince Dimple and toadmire the mother who would make 
his life an influence for good in so many bouseholds, will 
read with sorrow the preface to this third volume. After 
the manuscript was in the publisher’s hands “ his life 
was tenderly gathered into the arms of the Good Shep- 
herd.” And the mother nobly adds, “If this further 
record of the dear baby’s doings can throw sunshine into 
other little lives, then bis life may still go on in other 
hearts and homes, extending the brightness that it shed 
upon those who knew and loved him best.” The book is 
btautifully printed and attractively illustrated. (6)<6$ 
inches, illustrated, pp. 149. New York: Anson D, F, 
Randolph & Co. Price, $1.25.) 


The Longmans’ series of Epochs of American History, 
continuing the well-known Epochs of Ancient History 
and Epochs of Modern History, is an excellent little 
library, representing careful scholarship in maps as well 
as text,and putting to shame some of the “ popular” 
histories which are the results of basty cramming. Tho 
sécond volume, Formation of the Union, 1750-1829, is 
Professor A. B, Hart of Harvard, editor of the series, 
Noteworthy elements in its interesting contents are the 
author's declaration that Jefferson went far beyond the . 
bounds of original Jeffersonian democracy, and became 
(perbaps of necessity) a good deal of an autocrat, and 
that the Hartford Convention was distinctly disunionist, 
Indeed, tlfe author entitles his account of it ‘ Secession 
Movement in New Engiand.” The paragraphs devoted 
to tariff history are unusually comprehensive and clear, 
and very timely. (6}4} inches, cloth, pp. xx, 278, 
New York: Longmans, Green, and Company. Price, 
$1.25.) 


The first Indian, German, English, and Greek Bibles 
published in America are held together by a very slen- 
der tie of relation; but the Rev. Dr. John Wright, ia 
Early Bibles of America, has bound them together in an 
account fairly accurate and fully adequate, adding chape 
ters on other early and curious editions, but overlooking 
the famous Ipswich New Testament, and the very slight 
revision of the Authorized Version made for the Ameri- 
can Bible Society, and which made so much stir in the 
decade before the war. (7454 inches, pp. vi, 171, 
With facsimiles. New York: Thomas Whittaker, 
Price, $1.50.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 

The independent and fruitful study of the Scriptures 
grows apace, largely through the influence of co-opera- 
tive work on the International lessons. The Iliff Sehool 
of Theotogy in the University of Colorado enjoys the 
direction of Bishop, H. W. Warren, so well known to 
readers of The Sunday School Times; and it is about to 
issue a monthly series of studies on the Epistles of the 
Apostle Paul, They will follow the chronological order 
from Thessalonians to Titus, exhibiting what Professor 
Agar Beet calls the springtime (1 and 2 Thessalonians), 
the summer (Romans, 1 and 2 Corinthians, and Gala 
tians), the autumn (Ephesians, Colossians, Philippians), 
and the winter (the Pastoral Epistles), of the great 
apostle’s year. Thousands of readers know what fresh 
ness and practicality to expect of Bishop Warren’s 
pen. His address is University Park, Colorado, 


Mnemonic verses and syllabic jargons for teaching the 
names of the Bible books have long been in vogue, and 
not without good purpose. Now comes something more 
directly tangible and illustrative. For primary and in- 
termediate departments, Mrs, Katharine Chapin Higgins 
has published what she cal)s an Object Method of Teach- 
ing Books of the Bible, consisting of a series of heavy 
manilla envelopes enclosed within one another and 
appropriately labeled. Thus on the outside one (126$ 
inches) is printed “ Holy Bible.” Within it are twoa 
little smaller, one labeled “Old Testament ;” the other, 
“New Testament.” Within the former are four en- 
velopes, labeled respectively for the historical, poetical, 
prophetical books, and the Pentateuch. Within these, 
again, are the names of the books themselves. The 
same method is pursued all through. The print on the 
envelopes and slips is large enough to be read by a small 
school when held up at thedesk, Mrs. Higgins origi- 
nally prepared this method for her own school, but high 


| authorities in Sunday-school matters have prevailed 


upon her to publish it for general use, This “ object 
method” can be obtained from the author at No, 228 





West Street, Worcester, Massachusetts, at 50 centa, 



















































































































BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Bunday School Times is given each week, The 
vegulur edition this week jor subsoribers is 
152,500 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time, The advertis- 
tng rateis $1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year, An adver- 
tiser agrecing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a yeur, may have such a position in the 
paper, regularly, as he may choose, so fur as 
tt will not conflict with earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, nor with the Publisher's idea 
of the general make-up of the advertising pages, 
All advertising, however, conditioned on an 
appearance upon the last page, will be charged 
an advunce of twenty per cent upon the regu- 
lar rates, 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 
Good Cooking |s one of the chief blessings of 





oyery home. To always insure good custards, pud- 
dings, sauces, etc., use Gail Borden “ Eagle” Brand 
Condensed Milk. ‘Directions on the label. Sold by 
your grocer and druggist. 
_EDUCATIONAL. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 
Miss Gordon’s Boardin ng and and Day School 
OUNG 


FOR ¥ 
4110 and 4112 Spruce St. Most deligntfel location In 
Phila, 12th year opens Sept. 21, 1892. French, music, 
and college preparatory. Cireular on application. 





HE CHICAGO FREE Ki) KINDERGARTEN 

ASSOCIATION, 2001 Indiana Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois, will organize their twenty- 
third semi-annual training-class in February next. 
Tuition free. Send for circulars. Unexcelled facili- 
ties for thorough pan training. 





“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


Refer to Postmaster-General Wanamaker, Wash- 
ington , D. C., and George W. Childs, proprietor Phila- 
a phia Pubile Ledger, who will testify to permanency 

cure, Refer also to John D. Wattles, publisher of 

© Sunday School Times, 

Send for 54-page pamphlet to E. 8. JOHNSTON'S 
Ematitute, 1033 Spring Garden Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
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TON STAM MERING INSTITWTE and 
TRAINING-SCHOOL. Always open. Rich 
and poor welcome. 41 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 














Friendship 


Master- Passion. 


A book on the Nature and History of Friend- | 
ship, and its Place as a Force in the World. | 
. Clay Trumbull, author of “ Kadesh- | 
rea,” “The Blood Covenant,” “ Yale 
Lectures on the Sunday-School,”’ ete. 


Friendship is a theme of the ages. Its 
treatment in this book is as fresh and thor- 
ough as it is attractive. The claim is boldly 
made that friendship has been a more po- 
tent factor in the world's forces than any 
Other sentiment or passion, not excepting 
ambition, avarice, or love; and the proofs 
of this thesis are presented. in detail. Part 
I, treats of the Nature and Scope of Friend- | 
ship. Part Il. gives examples of Friendship 
in History, including all the great epoch- 
makers in the realms of royalty, heroism, 
religious progress, struggle for civil liberty, 

ilosophy, and poetry. This book, already 

its second edition, is sure of a wide read- 
ing, for its topic is of universal interest. 
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“Itisa thesaurus of information about friend- 
ep. One hesitates to oy whether it is richer 
een analyses and definition or in illustra- 
tive incident and wetacee. As one sees how 
the ‘ master sion’ has s bapes the thinking, 
the writing, the ruling, and indeed all the great- 
est events of history, he will beslow tosay again, 
‘Oh, it’s a mere friendship !’"—Pudblic Opinion 
(Wi ashi ington). 


A work of 413 pages, richly bound in cloth, 
and enclosed in a box. Price, $3.00. For sale 
by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by the pub- 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BY WAOGDEN 6 CHAS EDW.PRIOR 
187 CHOICE SELECTIONS 
$30. PER 100 


<OEX $8 SST 
R-BURDETT & COMPANY. 
GENUIN ated OXFORD” 
TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


nd for catalogu 
ELSON & SONS. & 3 E E. 17th Street, New York. 


 OUR™.s NDA : 
4 NO PEOPLES MeeriNes 


THOS. 





IF YOUR EYESIONT DEMANDS LARGE TYPE, BUY AN 
4258. TEACHERS’ BIBLE, No. 2185. 


pres, booed in Alsatian 7 50. 
Et ek wy rice in the market. . . 
youn ». Cooper Union, New York. 
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THE SCHOLAR’S MACAZINE. 


A 32 PAGE MONTHLY PUBLICATION. 





Bright stories and 
poems by the best 
writers for young 
people. 


upon application. 
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12 
CENTS 
YEARLY 


IN A PACKAGE OF FIVE OR MORE COPIES TO ONE ADDRESS. 


Single copies, 25 cents a year. 
a new idea in Sunday-school literature. 
places it within the reach of any school. 
appropriate for a gift to their scholars, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The International 
Lessons with notes 
by a skilled lesson- 
help writer. 


This little magazine embodies 
Its remarkably low price 
‘Teachers will find it 
Specimen copies sent free 
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THE BLAKESLEE | ESSONS 








FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS AND BIBLE-CLASSES. 


Interested teachers are invited to send for free samples, 





THE BIBLE STUDY PUBLISHING CO., 
21 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
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vest pocket. 
minutes. Choice 


mail, 25 cents ; 
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The International Lessons. 


(Pocket Edition. 


Every Sunday-school teacher should have a copy of the pocket edition 
of the International Sunday-school lessons 
containing all the lessons of the year, with both the Common and the Revised 
Version given in full on opposite pages, and 52 blank pages for notes. 
booklet is printed on thin, tough paper, and can be conveniently carried in the 
Just the thing for those who wish to look over the lesson at odd 
ough for a gift to teachers or scholars at Christmas. 

Single copy, neatly bound in cloth, with side stamp in color and gold, by 
five or more copies, 20 cents each, Bound in fine leather, 50 
cents ; five or more copies, 40 cents each. 

For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





It is a little book (2% x4 inches) 
The 
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Pastor and Supt. S. Ss. 
Send for sample topy of 
THE HOME GUARD, 
Beautifully Illustrated. 
SEVEN YEARS RECORD AS THE 
BEST UNDEROMIRATIONAL PAPER 


Endorsed se 8. . & Valons” and all 
Ev lical 


Address HOME 6U . 60,, 326, 329, 330 
Batier Bnctonge in As 7 R. 1. 
JUST ISSUED. 


MACICAL EXPERIMENTS. 

A book for the old and young. By Arthur Good. 
Baited by Robert Waters. A series of 200 amusing, 
popular, scientific experiments, meant for the recrea- 
pve Mt old and young. 1 vol., square 12mo, fancy 
clot 














Same, with gilt edges, $2.50. 
WORTHINGTON | CO., 747 Broadway, N. ¥. ¥. 


LIBRARIANS, 


Send us your name and address. We have 


something that will interest you. 
sizes at correnpenins ylowrates. Ali 
A NEW catalogue of books suitable for Sunday- 
to H.  B. Nims AND COMPANY, Troy, Hew ¥ york. 











GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM CO., 
122 Nassau Street, New York. 
For a U.S. Goy’t “ Standard” Bunting 
<4 ? Sewed Flag, 6x4 feet (postpaid). Other 
flags warranted, 448 first quality. 
W. Brv. HaRison, 69 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
school libraries, with net prices from 25 to 50 per 
cent less than publishers’ prices, sent on spepesmen 















$13,388 Pala 
For 149 0ld coins. Save all 
yes get, coined befure 1878, 
ar 


| OLD COINS 


K AGENTS WANTED FOR 


DARKNESSSDAYLIGHT 


or! 1iGnTs AND SHADOWS or wy wey re YORK LIFE. 
meee hen seas Detedd of of Nee 
York. ‘by Mrs. HELE BELL. Ivtroduction 


By Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D. 
A wonderful book of Christian love and faith. illustra- 

tions from Ses light Photographs of real life. 
book ever publ 

both Men i omen. We Give 

D Wout Write for circulars to 
s > wo aieTON A “ Hasstore 

vA 


WORTHING rows MAG 


Brimfull Brighter pee Best, and 





Lady Agents. Write for 


HURRAH FOR COLUMBUS | 


Lady or ry -y having some leisure wanted in 
overs town t e orders for “THE DISCOVERY 
CONQUEST OF THE NEW WORLD,” costing 
our $25,000 for illustrations alone. Average daily 
sales, ne volumes. mts wild with success. 
Rev. D. Potter of New York made $120 in one week; 
Miss E. Reed of Connecticut, $30 in one hour ; J. Davis 
of Illinois took forty orders iu one building. A Bo- 
nanza! Bookson credit. t paid. For further 
particulars write to sole publishers, H. J. SMITH 
& CO., Philadelphia, Pa., or Chicago, Il. 








IMPROVED WA WALL TI TYPEWRITER. 
a= ma- 
eine on inteschongusbte 









Send 2 stamps 
od higheat aries ‘paid. 
W. Vou Brereen, 87 Court 
Street, Boston, 


WANTED 











Tiiust 
res wie eee 
wa 0 = per day. Send for 
LADY AGENTS. Srertass wciicato Tickit 








TO BRIGHTEN THE HOME, 
THE 





FREE BULBS FOR 1893, } 








| 
| 
CHOICE BULB § roe FREE! 
CRNARGISSUS POETIOUS | 

TULIP, Duc Van Thol | 

CROCUS.—The varieties we send are quonmons hokints 

best adapted ~ Ao window culture to produce the most | 
| 

t 

j 

| 


XK US POETICUS.—The finest of all their lars 
for winter gered Flowers large enow white with 
red cu = Seaton ae corte. Sowsme. 


THE HOUSEWIFE 
is a monthly journal Exclusively for Ladies, 


24 to 32 bound in ° 
ome kaXboMnLy iverearen wes 


few Wi Home Deecora- 
tlona, iron, Onno te werk, : ing Care of | 
ns = pertain- 
SeIDe eee tosese ea 
e desirin, 
to brighten her home with i mter yo .! 
flowers without can have THE HOUSEW 
sent to her address ‘on trial 


{ 


THREE MONTHS dR& 10 cts.| 


and receive the 3 Bulbs above described FREE aND 


POSTPAID as a mium by mentioning this 
and Toc, (etapa or silver) to pay 
postage Address 





The Housewite, 81 Warren St., New Yorks 














"| 
FOR TH bd SUNDAY 


scnoor CHRISTMAS 


ENTERTAINMENT! 


CHIMNEY BRICK 
CANDY BOXES! 


THE VERY LATESTt 








yrighted.) 

BUILD your hag 
part and gives a brick 

a ce 







bricks e« tome folded , space 
ransit. “They are 


venting easily 
when received. “ First come, first served,” so 
Coase ieee SS Geen 6S Pusey < the 
Pri 100, $2.00; from 200 to §00 
81 a 2 undred; 600 up, $1.50 ahun 


NOTICE. —With all orders we send the 
beautiful ate “Santa Claus’s Trouble — FF, 


A. 





an 
it never equalled 
The ay in Ynich Fairy 


The ¢ charming Cheer, 
with her magic wend, prow! Pas ir aoa 
dres.and helps Santa aus out of a seeming 

icament, is a real su: 


CK BOXES CA ED 
OR WITHOUT THE DIALOGUE. 
SKIDMORE & CO., Inventors and M’f’rs, 


85 JOHN ST., N. ¥. CITY. 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC. 


SANTA AND THE FAIRIES. By Dr. W. How- 
AED DoaNE. New cantata, bright melodies, humorous 
dialogues. Easily rendered. 30 cents by mail. 

KING OF NATIONS. By the Rev. Roper? 
Lowry. Asplendid Christmas service for Columbian 
year. 16 pages. 5 cents by mail. 

CHRISTMAS CROWNS. Kindergarten pian. 
By Mrs. W.F.CrarTsand H.P. Marin. A new service, 
motion songs and Christmas wreaths, 6 cents by mail, 

THE CHRISTMAS KING. By Mra. W. F. 
CraFts. Introducing flags of principal nations, ete, 
6cts. by mail. (12 flags, $1.18; 24 flags, $2.36, postpaid.) 

CHRISTMAS ANNUAL. No. 23, goatstas a 
variety of beautiful carols. 4 cents by mail 

RECITATIONS FOR CHRISTMAS _™ 
No.3. Choice, fresh, simple. 4 cents by mail. 


A good line of Octavo » Anthems for Choirs, ete. 








THE BICLOW &. MAIN CO., 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 76 E. Sih St., New York, 


Festal Days for Christmas. 


THE CHRISTMAS MESSENGERS. 
Jessie Brown and E.S. Lorenz. Bright text, elight. 
ful music. 
CHRISTMAS. By Chas. H. Gabriel. Admirable, 
5 cents each ; 50 cents per dozen ; $4.00 per hundred. 
THE KING’S BIRTHDAY. E. 8. Lorenz, 
5 cents each ; 50 cents per dozen; $3.50 per hundred, 
Samples of these three services, 10 cents in coin, 
CHRISTMAS TREASURY, Nos.1,2,and3. Reck 
tations, dialogues, exercises, songs, and anthems. 10 
cents each ; $1.00 perdozen. The 3/or 2% cents in coin. 
CHRISTMAS CHIMES. A ——e of brilliant 
and practical disloguee, exerc 
songs, quartets,etc. Ful 1 of rood things, ey 
the entertainasomt, “The Dolls 
hit, 25 cents per copy. 
THE TOY MAKERS OF WONDERLAND. Anew 


Ch 
brightest and most charming he has 
cents per copy, postpaid ; $3.00 per dozen, not paid. 
Send for circulars of all our Christmas pubi ications, 
Address, LORENZ & CO., Dayton, O. 
WARD & DRUMMOND, 73 Broadway, New York, 
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FREE To 
Jan. 1, 93 





















THE 


Cosmopolitan 
Magazine 

pay your 
SCHOOL OR COLLEGE 


EXPENSES. 





men and women ip choosing what to do. 


Mention this Paper. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


~ 1000 Free Schol 


The Youth's Companion New Buliding, 


en. Lew Wallace — Frank R. Stockton. 


How I wrote Ben Hur by Gen. Lew Wallace. The Origin of Rudder Grange by its author, Frank R. Stockton. 


The Bravest Deed I Ever Saw. Four papers, abounding in thrilling ineidents, by U. S. Generals Gibbon and Merritt, Capt. King and Archibald Forbes. 
In Foreign Lands. Articles by the Deans of St. Paul’s and Westminster, The Marquis of Lorne, Sir Edwin Arnold, Charles Dickens, and others. 
“Your Work in Life.” Thirteen Articles by successful men and women in various Professions and Trades, written with special reference to aiding voung 


New Subscribers who send $1.75 at once will receive The Companion Free to Jan. 1, 1893, and 
for a full year from that date, including the Double Numbers for Christmas and New Year. 
The Souvenir of The Companion, describing the New Building, 42 pages, in colors, will be sent 
FREE to any one requesting it who sends a subscription. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, 


Sen ee Se Oe 


(Check, Money-Order or Registered Letter.) 
Mass. 





With | 
Souvenir. 




















At the leading Colleges of the country,—Ya.r, Vassar, Harvarp, ANN ARBOR, 
WELLESLEY, University oF Coicaco, GEORGETOWN, the great schools of Art, 
Medicine, Music, the leading Convents, the schools of Science or Agriculture,— 


ALL ARE OPEN 10 YU, 


THE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE WILL SIGNALIZE ITS FIRST EDITION OF 150,000 COPIES FOR JANUARY 1893, 





sent out from its own printing-house and bindery, by offering One Thousand Scholarships at the leading colleges and schoc!s 
of the country, in consideration of work which any ambitious young boy or girl can readily do,—work at once honorable and 


easy of accomplishment. 


If you wish to educate yourself,—to have your tuition, board, lodging, and washing paid at any leading school or 
college without putting the expense upon your parents, and solely through your own efforts,—send for a pamphlet giving full 


particulars to 
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T a ee . 
‘ NEW-BOOKS 
* hd . > 
ZEN PASTELS 1N SONG—By A. A.Sew- 
= it —— of Lye a seme ot Py . 5 
n exquisite style; price, $1.2 
HOOL-D Re. A su- 
lar instructor forthe 
edition; 
PHYLLIS—By Goonge F. Root. A new and 
this well-known writer, 





PIANO 8 
perbd edition of this 
zeprinted from the latest forei 


y Gustave 


charming Cantata by 


much superior to its famous decessor, 
“The Haymakers,” and of about the same 
GARNERED 


ade of difficulty; price, 75 cts. 
EMS—By H. Ke 


of the most po 


COLUMBUS—By G. F. Root. A 


the great discoverer o 


SCHOOL-ROOM ECHOES—by H. E.| 
well For Public Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
ve Readings, 
ce, agcts. LIT- 
ACRED SONGS—. y,J- R. Murray. A 
* of the Sunday- 
<cts. ROOT’S HARMO 
MPOSITION—By G. F, Root. Aclear 
and concise method which carries the student from 
the beginning of the study of chords, progressions. 
etc., to the writing of four- part harmony in chora 
SHIP OF LIFE-—By T. M. 
sacred Cantata for adults, by a weil- 
known English composer. Of moderate difficulty 


Contains Theo 
and songs for all occasions; 
TLE 
mew book for the “little ones 
School; price, 
AND 


Lessons, Responsi 


form; price, so cts. 
Pasiace. VA 


and very effective; price, so cts. 


Senp 10 cents for a sample copy of the ‘* Muest- 
‘eal V 


dattor ” for choirs. 


Complete Catalogues of Sheet Music and Music 


Books furnished free, on application. 


—PUBLISHED BY— 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


NEW Yo 
18 East 16th # 


Palmer—The latest and best 
Sunday-School singing book of the season, by one 
lar writers in the lanes pes e,35cts. 

ne Cantata 

dealing with the principal events of the life of 


America; price cts. 
Pitt. Cogs- 





CHRISTMAS BOXES. 


This is a cut of one 
of our new designs in 
Candy Boxes. Santa Claus 
is represented in siz col- 
orsoneach box. Pleases 
Hall. Price: per 100, & 
Ib., $2.00; per 100, % Ib., 
By express, not 
Send for t//us- 
. bi traicd Xmascatalogue of 
7c 4 Candy Boxes, Books, Bi- 
"am bles, Xmas Cards, Book- 

Sent Free. 
LEONARD PUB. CO., ALBANY,A.Y, 







oe i 
= > [i 
am $2.50. 
prepaid. 


lets, etc. 





e, $2. 
Union. 


sonal stories of the war. 


young heroes who offe 
we thought it was the very 


; lisher. 
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The Knightly Soldier. 


By CHAPLAIN H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION, 


This book is the life-story of Major Henry Ward Camp, an i 
exceptionally fine specimen of the best student-soldier of the 
His biographer was his intimate friend, and his close 
7 companion in camp, in field, and in prison. 

ten under the pressure of active service in the field, and glows § 
7 with the inspiration of that service. 


The book was writ- 2 


It is unique among the per- 


“We are glad to see a ‘new and fevised’ edition of ‘The Knightly Soldier.’ 

Not that the first edition required ‘revision’ of any kind, but simply for the merit 
of the book from the —, and its value as an inspiring tribute to ove of the noblest 
red up his life in the last war. When we first read 


the book 


t biography that had grown out of the War, As we 
look it over now in the new edition, it has lost none of its freshness, and we are 
stiil unabio to think of any other to compare 

and his memoir are both perfect in their way. If any in all that struggle deserved 
the lines which Dr. Bushnell applied to Camp in his 

Yale in 1865, he did: 


with it. The young student-soldier 


commemorative address at 


* For Lycidas is dead, dead ere his prime, 
Young Lycidas, and hath not left his peer.’ ” 


The Independent (New York). 


A book of 323 pages, size 5348 inches. Illustrated. Price, 
$1.50. For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the pub- 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, $ 
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A SPECIAL GIFT EDITION OF 


desirable for Christmas gifts. 





XMA 


Send 15 ct-. for 


Ho Specimen pages of“ Triumphal Anthems” | [’] |] BE A FRIEND TO YOU. A song as beantiful as the 
“The New + ong” free. sentimentexpressed. To introduce thi and 
one. F. & co. PUL state T will send both for 4c.in stat 


17& State Street, 


“Santa Claus, Jr.,” a Christmas 
cantata, a special feature being cho- 
ruses for female voices only, Sam- 
MU SEO Mic copy. 25cts. Send 15 cts. forsam- 
_ ples of three beautiful new Christ- 
services for the Sunday-schoo!, with illustrated 
niepages, nf beantifal C 


1) Wm. Adrian 


LIVING HYMNS, 


BY BON. JOHN WARAMAKER ABD J. &. SWEREY, 
is now offered, postpaid, at $1.25. The ele- 
gant appearance of this edition makes it 


JOHN J. HOOD, **+.tim Foo 





a 
LIFE 
LINE. 


, and others, 

. Edited by A. F. Myers. 
20 cents; $:.00 per dozen ; 
w.w. 


For Christian Endeavor, Epworth 
son 


Price, 
: be per 100. 
itney Co., Pubs., Toledo, Ohio. 











USE BUSHNELL’S 


POPULAR PAPER WALLETS. 


They are made from the toughest rope manillastock, 
specially prepared, will wear like leather, and are 
worth ten times their cost toany one whocarries cards 
or papers in his pockets, while they are cheap enouch 
to use for general filing of papers, etc. Bend tencents 
for three samples, and list of sizes and prices, by mail. 
Try them ALVAH BUSHNELL, 


106 and 105 S. Fourth Street, Phiis., Pa. 


AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE Co., 


208 and 810 Walnut Street. Philadeiphia. 











tao West 120th Btrest, New York, 


% FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES ,. 2°°., 
a- 
ovat for ay Highest —_ A 








The Cosmopolitan Magazine, Broapway, Firtn Avenue, anp 257u Srreer, New York. 





A Boston Institution 


that Is endorsed by thousands of; 
representative business men of 
that city Is worthy of your careful 
investigation, 


Inform yourself of the system 


and methods of the 






PRoract 1 waranil’: 0 
FITASSocIAU 
The Largest and Strongest 

Natural-Premium Insurance Co. 


of New England. 


30,000 MEMBERS. 


$100,000,000 INSUBANCE in Verce. 


$900,000 CASH SURPLUS. 
$6,000,000 Paid in DEATM LOSSES. 
The NEW POL ICY of the Massachusetts 


Benefit Association has no superior. It 
Cash Dividends, Cash Surrender Vale 
ues, Paid-Up Insurance, 

desirable options. All for 60 per cent. the 
cost of Old Line Companies. 


Splendid Openings for Energetic Men to Act as Special, 
Agents. 
GEO. A. LITCHFIELD, President 








A Book on. 
Investments 


we send free to inquirers. 
It will help you to place 


your money safely, - 


whether the amount is 
small or large. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. 


Poe menion The Sunday lane Dhaae 


4 a 
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_PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published week!y 
atthe following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
ers. These rates include postage: 

ONE COPY, one year, ............-sseeceserceseesneserscens -1 $1.50 
Onecopy, five years, full payment in advance,.. 5.00 

TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 

dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


in adv: » 
SCHOOL CLUBS. 


Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will be supplied with as many copies as may be de 
sired, at the following yearly club rates: 

For auy number of copies (more than one) mailed 
to individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

Por five or more = in a puckage to one address, 
Scentseach. A package thus sent is addressed to 
one (peg only, and no names can be written or 
printed on the separate papers. 

The papers for aciub may be ordered sent pores 
to individual addresses at $1.00 each, and partly ina 
package to ove address, at 50 cents each, when 80 de 
si 


The papers fora club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of & 
schoo! get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others iu the same school get theirs from another, 
the oapers will be sentaccordingly. ‘his applies to 

chage clubs, at the fifty-cent rate, to the extent that 
tge clubs may be divided into packages of five or 
more, if desired. 


FREE COPIES. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for inaclub ofeither 
charicter. ‘The free copies for package clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, but will be included in the 


e. 
dattions may be made at any time to a club—such 
itlonal subscriptions to expire at the same time 
ith the club as originally ordered, and the rate to 
the proportionate share of the yearly club rate. 
hools that are open during only a portion of the 
ear, nay subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
me as the papers may be required. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
a year, may lave the address changed at any time 
without charge. Members of package clubs do not 
have this privilege, butany such may have his paper 
changed from the package to an individual address, 
by paying | cents, the difference in the price of the 
two classes of subscriptions, or may order an oa 
at the 


of the paper sent to a vacation address 
iwenty- 


sate of three cents a week for a short term, or 
Aye conte for three months. 
bscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
ec should be careful to name, not only the post- 
to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
hich it has been sent, Ail addresses should include 
Both county and state. 

If a ciub subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
ee pore will oblige the publisher by stating that 
| Lee he subscribes for takea the place of the one 
Th 


ast year by 
on e ey ay not oe — to any eeeeswer evens 
e ‘or, unless by special request. 1@ 
shee estab will invariably be discontinued at the 
ion of the subscription. Renewals should 
made early. 
h copies of any one issue of the paper to en- 
ail the teachers ot a school to examine it willbe 
» Upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Sunday Schoo! Times will be sent to any of the 
conan embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include tage 

copy, one year, 
oor more conn, one year, 
milnisters and missionaries, 


shil ngs. 
6shillings each, 


r one or nore copies, 6 shillings each. 
fo secure (he above rates for two or more copies, the 
must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
t elther singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
age to one address, whichever may be preferred 
the subscribers, 
Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
2 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates the 
pee be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
su ibers. 


, JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 





- 
An elegant dressing. Elegantl 
perfumed. Removes all im — 4 
ties from the scalp. Prevents = 
} ness, gray hair, and dandruff, 
Makes the hair grow thick, soft | 
and beautiful. 111 druggists or by mall 60 ets. 44 Stone St. 5.Y, | 


53¢ ft. long. 33 in. wide. 
Perfect in every respect. 
™ Long softfur. Silver White 
j== Or Grey. Suitable for any 
= Parlor or Reception Hall, 
Moth proof, Sent C, O., D, 
fw on approval, 
LAWRENCE, BUTLER, 
& BENHAM, 
fy 92 High St., Columbus, 0, 
Our illustrated book oa 
‘ Carpets and Cur- 
tains, free. 
by return mail, fall de- 


scriptive circulars of 
OODY’s IMPROVED 
OF DRESS CUTTING. 


nary intel ince can easily and quick- 
ly learn to Cutand make any nt, 
inany ‘eto any measure, fer ladies, 
Lee Po — ldren. Ly geetee- 
teed ou on, 
Stine HOODY & 00. ULNCLNAATL @ 


The New Stocking. 

Saves Discomfort, 
, Saves Darning. 
Wenld you like an Illustrated Booklet free 
WAUKENHOSE COMPANY, 76 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass. 
JAMES McCREERY & CO., 


Importers and Dealers in Fine Dry Goods, 


@reaédway. Cor. Eleventh St., New York. 





Is effectual in all stom- 
ach and bowel troubles. 
It contains just the 
needed elements.  % 





Frosh Air and Exercise. | xt 


A WORD TO THE WISE. 
CERTAIN ADVERTISEMENTS 
Getall that’s FROM E RIVALS, 
possible of TRAD 
both, if in | who fear the phenomenal success of 
need of flesh J 


sreneth Van Houten’s 
Cocoa 


force. There's need,too, of plenty 
in America, contain innuendoes against it, and 


of fat-food. 
appeal to the authority of 


¥ : 
cott S$ mi Sion Dr. SYDNEY RINGER, Professor of Medicine at 


A P ‘ University College, London, author of the 
of Cod Liver Oil builds up flesh standard ‘‘ Handbook of Therapeutics.” 
and strength quicker than any || This eminent physician ACTUALLY 
other preparation known to sci- % writes as follows : 
ence, 


‘From the careful analyses of Professor 

QrzrIELD and others, ‘ - satisfied inj ae. 

, , . AN HovuTEN’'s Cocoa is in no way injurious to 

Scott $s Emulsion is constantly ef- health, and that it is decidedly more nutritious 

Secting Relief of Consumption, than other Cocoas. It is certainly ‘pure’ and 
Bronchitis and kindred diseases 

where other methods Fait. 
Prepazed by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All druggista. 


bOVININE 


“The quotations in certain advertisements 
from my k on Therapeutics are quite mis- 
leading, and canuot possibly apply to Van 
HovuTEN’s Cocoa.”’ 

The false reflection on VaN Hovuten’s Cocoa is 
thus effectually repelled, and the very authority 
cited to injure tt has thereby been prompted to give 
it a very handsome testimonial. 
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B77 o® GREATEST INVENTION 


~ eee HE 
Vy o- EVERY FAMILY SHOULD HAVE IT 
BE sy PoWoencp ayio PUT UP I ONE Pou 


; 


f) 
75 crs.pern.can "CANS 


oy TE RTA 8308 


* 
PHILADELPHIA PA. 


Od 
boy 





Boston Linen, Boston Bond, and 
Bunker Hill are superior in quality 
and moderate in price. If your stationer 
does not keep them, send 6c. for samples. 
s 1 Wara Ceo., Boston, Mass. 


OUT OF 
PAPER?| 








BAR LOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 

merits WASH 

and indorsed by theneneay gt ye 
t to have it on sale, Ask him for it 

ERGER, Prop., 233 N. 2d St., Phila., Pa, 








Grocer ou 
D. S. WILT 





NEILL’o 


IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS. 

















Largest and finest establishment of its Kind in the United Statex 


CHRISTMAS IS COMING. 


When you are looking for Souvenirs suitable for Holiday Gifts, 
call and examine our stock, for we are now displaying 


The Largest and Finest Collection 
If you live 


O1 i: ov 
out of town, and it is inconvenient for you to call and view these 


ever exhibited in this city, and at the lowest prices. 
goods, send us your name and address, and we will mail you free 
of charge a 

Handsome Catalogue, 


Wustrating and describing our various lines, and giving full instructions for ordering goods 
by mail or express, etc. When you write, mention THz SunDay SCHOOL Times. 


H. O'NEILL & CO., Gth Ave., 20th to 2ist St., New York. 
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WORTH REPEATING. 


THE CONQUERED FOEMAN, 
[By the Rev. John Ellerton.] 


We sing the glorious conquest 
Before Damascus’ gate, 

When Saul, the Church’s spoiler, 
Came breathing threats and hate; 

The ravening wolf rushed forward 
Full early to the prey ; 

But lo! the Shepherd met him, 
And bound him fast to-day. 


Oh, glory most excelling 
That smote across his path! 

Oh, light that pierced and blinded 
The zealot in his wrath ! 

Oh, voice that spake within him 
The calm reproving word ! 

Oh, love that sought and held him 
The bondman of his Lord! 


O Wisdom, ordering all things 
In order strong and sweet, 
What nobler spoil was ever 
Cast at the victor’s feet ? 
What wiser master-builder 
E’er wrought at thine employ 
Than he, till now so furious 
Thy building to destroy ? 


Lord, teach thy Church the lesson, 
Still in her darkest hour 
Of weakness and of danger 
To trust thy hidden power : 
Thy grace by ways mysterious 
The wrath of man can bind, 
And in thy boldest foeman 
Thy chosen saint can find, 





HEROES WITHOUT HEROICS. 
[Editorial in The New York Tribune.] 


A steamship in mid-ocean is suddenly 
turned adrift and left at the mercy of the 
waves in the stormiest month of the year. 
The machinery has broken down at sev- 
eral points, and can only be repaired afte: 
ten days of continuous hammering and 
readjustment. During that anxious in- 
terval the ship has rolled and wallowed in 
the trough of the sea, without steerage- 
way and absolutely helpless, save as a 
flimsy trysail was of some avail in steady- 
ing her. Every passing steamer is storm- 
tossed and cautiously navigated, but this 
good ship is without resource while her 
engines are motionless and shattered, and 
is carried a long way out of her course, 
but mercifully outside the track of the 
tempest. At last the labors of the engi- 
neers are rewarded, The machinery is 
patched and pieced until the engines can 
work at low pressure. The captain, who 
has been on the bridge almost continu- 
ously for ten days, readjusts his course 
and the ship makes her way slowly an 
laboriously into port. 

Unusual as was this experience in the 
mid-Atlantic, Captain Heely of the Eng- 
land was better prepared for it than he 
was for his reception when he landed, 
Everything had been a matter of course, 
and he was surprised that anybody should 
have any questions to ask or any compli- 
ments to bestow. “Story!” heexclaimed. 
“ Why, there is none. The engines broke 
down, and had to be repaired. That's all. 
When we got her going again, we brought 
her into port the best way we could. 
There’s nothing more ‘to tell.” So the 
brave captain, who had been faithful to 
his trust and saved his'ship, with the aid 
of his skilled engineers, turned away with 
a flush of modesty on his face at the 
thought of being faintly and remotely 
suspected of being a hero. It was his 
business to stand by his ship, and to take 
her into port without the costs of salvage 
by any outside vessel. He had done what 
any faithful seaman entrusted with re- 
sponsibility for his ship would have done 
in his place. There was nothing for him 
to tell, because the engineers, pounding 
and hammering in the hold of the lurch- 
ing ship, had the worst of it. There was 
no story in it for gossiping landlubbers 
~ way! 

ut Captain Heely may not have been 
altogether right about it. There was a 
story to tell, but not a newone. It was 
the story of loyalty to duty, and to the 
credit of this prosaic age it may be said 
that it has become commonplace and 
familiar on land and sea. The same 
newspapers which bear record daily of 
the crimes of evil-doers, the malign pas- 
sions of law-breakers, and the ignoble and 
demoralizing deeds done in the name of 
politics, are illuminated with acts of 
heroism and self-sacrifice. Scarcely a day 
passes without gleams of what is best in 
human nature shining out. among the 
shadows of what is worst, Sometimes it 
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is is the captain of a sinking ship steadying 
the rope by which his comrades are trans- 
ferred in safety to the lifeboat, and then 
Jeaping into the sea without a hand to 
guide or succor him; or it is the railway 
engineer with death ‘and destruction — 
fronting him, who refuses to leave his 
when the lives of others are depen eS 
upon his constancy and despairing cour- 
age; OF itis the sturdy policeman dying 
in @ "grapple with a desperado, but with- 
out relaxing, while his heart continues to 
beat, his hold upon the murderer’s throat. 
The conditions are always changing, but 
the loyal habit of living as though duty 
were & sacred trust remains, He must be 
a gloomy pessimist, indeed, who cannot 
find in his morning newspaper something 
to convince him that there is good min- 
gled with the evil as the merry world 
spins round, 

Story there may be none. Faithful 
men recognize their responsibilities, and 
in an emergency do their full duty in a 
methodical way as a matter of business. 
They make no system of heroics of it. 
They are surprised that what they do 
should cause any stir, or that anybody 
should want to talk about it. The en- 
gines when they break down must be 
repaired, and the ship be carried into port 
in the best way possible. They say, 
“That-is all.” But there is something 
more, and it is what makes life worth living. 








If you look at a dozen com- 
mon lamp-chimneys, and then 
at Macbeth’s “pearl top” or 
“pearl glass,” you will see 
the differences—all but one— 
they break from heat; these 
don’t ; you can’t see that. 


Common glass is misty, milky, dusty; 
can’t see through it; Macbeth’s is clear. 

Tough, clear glass is worth fine work; and a 
perfect chimney of fine tough glass is worth a 
hundred such as you hear, pop, clash on the least 
provocation, 


Pittsburgh, 


you 


Gao, A, Macsetu Co. 





The lamp 
of lamps 





SY virtues are 
three: more 
light; less bother in use; less 
work in taking care of it. 
There are others; but these 
are enough. 

We send a primer. 


PitTsBuRGH Brass Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 














FOR ALL MEN. 

Seven ages of men cycle—Few too old, few too young— 

all the world will cycle next year—better ke ol this year 

Finest tins s- ae, free at Oohatabia hed 
¢tycling ca age’ 

pati ter ore fog tio a7 stamps. Pope Mfg. Co., Boston, 
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black as 


“Such foolish wishing,” 


“There were three crows sat on a 
As black as any crows could be.” 
“Alas!” said one, “would I were white 


ht. ” 


his friends, 


intment often ends ;” 


Behold him now as white as te 
Wonder of wonders! saith the crow, 


“If Goup Dust Powper makes black white, 


'Twill surely all the world delight ; 


And mistress, mother, nurse a 


maid 


Will find themselves henceforth well paid 


Tn using this 


t help for all, 


The household’s needs—both great and small; 


For dishes, kettles, pots and 
For paint, and floors, and mi 


It surely will great comfort bring, 


And clean each dirty place or thin 
For what will make a black crow w 


Will make whate’er is dingy bright. 


white 


rscoth, to make 1 eg white, 

Will be an easy matter, qui 

iL. We'll wash you well wit came Gop Dost, 
And, when you’re white, we fondly trust 

That while you wonder at the fea 

‘Your ur happiness w will be complete.” | 


Phi 





men’scans— | N.K. Fairbank & Co., 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Chi , St, Louis, New York, Boston 


iphia, Baltimore, New Orleans, 
, Port ° 
Soren 







GOLD DUST 
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Coal 
Saving 
For 
{2 Cts. 


TheCare of Household 
Fires For Nothing. 


If your grocer does not sell Kem-Kom, the 
simple and positive coal saver, and “coal gas 
preventer, send us name of grocer and six two- 
cent stamps for practical yonios comets sf ? 
Kem. Kom, and a co Mrs. Agn 
Ormsbee’s booklet, “ et Economy, B giving 
expert advice on the making and keep a 

all household fires, beaut fully Ulustrate ~ 
‘water co! Kom is as easy to a 
tocoal and wood as watt, and makes de : 
last 2§ per cent. lon Standard Coal A 
FuelCo., 57 Milk ett, Boston, 





Ouick—-Safe—Sure. 


Allcock’s Porous Plasters are the 
great external remedy of the day. The quickest, 
immeasurably 
superior to all other plasters, but also to lini- 
oils and similar unctuous 


safest, surest, 


ments, 
compounds. 


Beware of imitations, and do not be deceived 


Ask for Alllcock’s, and 


by misrepresentation. 
let no solicitation or explanation induce you to 


ointments, 


best. 


accept a substitute. 


Not only 














NO TRIAL is ‘NECESSARY. 


A mere examination suffices to prove the superi- 
ority of Hartman Flexible Steel Wire Mats. 
your dealer for one. 


HARTMAN MANUFACTURING CO., Beaver Falls, Pa. 


Branches ; 102 Chambers Street, New York ; 508 State Street, 


Ask 
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Chicago ; 51 and 588. Foreyth Street, Atlanta, Ga. 
an1 testimonials matled free. 


Our Mats have brass tag attached stamped “‘ Hartman.” 
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Paints which 
> iron, -— burn rei, 


hte the 
Sun Stove Polish is Bri 
ao the consumer pays 
6 with every purchase, 











Ready for use, Applied with a Cloth. 
LITTLE Labor, NO Dust, NO Odor. 
The BEST and MOST ECONOMICAL. 
Btove Polish in the World. 
Gold everywhere. Sample mailed PREE. 


J. L. Prescott & Co., Box B, No. Berwick, Me, 








CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 


_ PULPIT FURNITURE, 


SHAW, 27 Sudbury Street, Bosten. 
“4 for illustrated catalogue. 














CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 





he 


Our productions of the present ?P are the finest we have ever 
offered, and are attracting world-wide notice, 


*4s23. } CHICKERING & SONS, 791 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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Write for catalogue. 
Mention The Sunday 
School Times. 


cINTOSH BATTERY AND OPTICAL CO., L C0., CHICAGO. 
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Church, Lodge, and Invalid Furniture, 


Pews and Opera Chairs. 
S.C. SMALL & CO., 26 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


CHURCH, HALL, AND LODGE 


Furniture, Pulpits, Chairs, Pews, ete. | 
BAXTER ©. BWAN, 244 & 246 B, 24 Bt., Phila, Pa, 


“eg | ENT BE 


“CROWN” 
PIANOS AND ORGANS. 
WELL SPENT, is a cent sent to (your aad 
e Orewa” Panahaee oe) ee versea about the 


ik and learn how it’ 
bese once. bak and learn how tp done, Oumenye iam. 


MASON& HAMLIN 


Sold for cash and easy 

New styles just tcmeeeke 

Send for illustrated Catalogues. 
NEW YORK. 6 N. CHICO 


ORGANS & PIANOS 


gsi NERS FOR SUNDAY- SCHOOLS. 
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SIsCO BROS.. Baltimore, M 
Send for Ulustrated ee 
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Chandeliers 


We make a rpecialt 
Agent for celebra 


A. J, WEIDENER, 
No, 36 South 24 St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


For Chorches, Talis. 


and Dwellings. 


of church lighting. 
Bailey Retiector, 
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WHOSE 


Sweet Music 


Enlivens Each Issue of 


THE 
CHRISTIAN HERALD 


52 Times a Year. 
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Here is a scene from life. 


Eight prominent Professors of Chemistry in different parts of the 
United States were asked to analyze Ivory Soap. 
tration of the best knowledge and skill of this country upon one small 
cake of soap. What was the result? Every test was a triumph. Its 
purity was summed up in one word—REMARKABLE. 

_Corvricur 1890, BY Tue Procrer & Gamae Co, 
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REV.OR RS. MacARTHUR 
the Eloquent Pastor 


Calvary Baptist Church, 
Preaches each Week 


TO 
600,000 Readers 
THE CHRISTIAN HERALD 
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52 NUMBERS. 
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1,000 PAGES. 








Published Every | Wednesday at the B Bible House, ‘New York City, at $1.50 a Year. 


“Louis ; Klopsch, Publisher. 
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Oxford Teachers’ Bible fi 


SENT FREE WITH 


Tne Christian Herald | 


TO EVERY YEARLY SUBSCRIBER 
* AT $2.00 > 


Contains 1450 Pages, is Leather Bound, | 


Divinity Circuit, Gilt Edge, Round 


Corners, and Overlapping Edges. This ff 


Beautiful Bible is Printed from Clear 
Pearl Type, and Measures when Open, 
Flaps included 

™ 7x 11 INCHES. > 
- We Prepay Express Charges. 
‘ Eac he —— fy by the Oxford 


versity ss and — shed 
"= “Amen Corner, in London. 














Oxford Teachers’Bible 


COMPRISES 


The Holy Scriptures with Ref- 
erences, And Allthe Helps. 


Summaries of the Several 
Books. 


Tables Illustrating Scripture History. 
Concordance, 40,ccoReferences. 
Index to Persons, Subjects and 
Places, 16,000 References. 
Genuineness and Integrity of the 
Old and New Testaments. 
Summary of the Apocrypha! Books. 
Dictionary of ali Scriptural Proper 
Names, their Pronunciation and Meaning. 
Words Obsolete or Ambiguous 
in the English Bible. 
12 COLORED SCRIPTURE 
MAPS, 


Animals of the Bible. 


Harmony of the Gospels, etc. 
t— a 











~ SPECIMENS OF DR, TALMAGE’S MAIL. 


EV. SIR: — THE CHRISTIAN HERALD came to hand this day, and after looking over its pages for half an hour, I said 

to myself, “If this is a sample of THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, I will have gotten full value for my two dollars if I never 

get the Bible.” But in a little while in comes the expressman with the Bible, which is a beauty and would cost us here $3. 
If we find any one Bist is in want of a Bible or a good Christian paper we shall refer them to THE CHRISTIAN HERALD. 


RICH HILL, MO, 


D. H. WILSON. 


DEAR SIR:—Yesterday I was in receipt of your 
handsome copy of the OXFORD BIBLE. Accept 
my most hearty thanks. It certainly fully comes 
| up to the description in your advertisement, and I 
can only say I have got my money’s worth with 








compound interest. I am inducing a friend of mine 
to subscribe to your paper. ‘Sincerely trusting that 
many more may enjoy the advantage of obtaining, 
under such favorable terms, a copy of the sword of 





the Spirit, believe me, yours very truly, 
QUEBEC, CAN. STEPHEN H. MALLINSON, 


We send FREE to every $2 Subscriber to THE 
CHRISTIAN HERALD a beautiful Genuine OXFORD 
TEACHERS’ BIBLE, all charges prepaid. Address 


7. dt. AC: 7, 


160 to 170 BIBLE HOUSE. NEW YORE 
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The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of a J mm - having good commercial credit be inadvertently inserted, 


the publisher will refund to 








any money that they lose ther 


